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HE crisis drags its slow length along, but in spite of the 
ups and downs of newspaper and Parliamentary 
polemics, we are as convinced as ever that common sense will 
prevail in the end, and that the Lords will not insist upon a 
revolutionary solution of the crisis. No doubt the Parlia- 
ment Bill is itself revolutionary, but that is no ground for 
piling revolution on revolution. But though we are confident 
that tke Lords will not insist on their amendments, 
and will not therefore force the creation of peers, 
we are by no means confident that in the end they 
will yield in the manner best calculated to preserve 
their dignity and maintain the prestige of the Unionist 
Party. The present indications are that the Unionist Party 
is going to adopt the policy, not of dying in the last ditch, 
but merely of shouting in the last ditch. Apparently we are 
going to be advised by the noisiest Unionist newspapers 
to strut and scream and bluff and strike our Oreasts 
and declare that we will never give way, but when we 
have reached the ditch and got well bemired by trampling nv 
and down in it, yelling “ No surrender!” we are to acquiesce in 
the inevitable. To parody the French general, “ Ce n'est pas 
magnifique et ce n'est pas la guerre.” 


Perhaps it will be asked, Why if this is inevitable do 
we trouble so much about the matter? If people like 
a farce why not let it be played out? Our answer is that 
apart from the great loss of dignity and prestige to which we 
have just alluded there is always the danger that, during the 
continuation of the crisis, temper on both sides may rise so 
high that the leaders will not be able to carry out the 
strategic operation which they now contemplate. To put it 
in another way, it is always possible that the Unionist leaders 
will not be able to whip off their hounds at the last moment, 
and that, without anybody exactly knowing whose fault it is, 
the House of Lords will commit an even greater blunder than 
they committed when they threw out the Budget. 


' We must never forget that it is by no means true to say 


that the very last thing the Liberals want to do is to create 





300 or 400 peers. No doubt it is the last thing which Mr. 
Asquith and a portion of his colleagues desire to do, but we 
are certain that there is a very considerable body of Liberals, 
not unrepresented in the Government, who would like nothing 
better than a wholesale creation of peers, and who would 
be deeply disappointed if the opportunity, as they regard it, 
were missed. For various reasons they ardently desire the 
degradation and destruction of the peerage as well as of 
the House of Lords, and they recognize, what apparently many 
Unionists have not sufficient imagination to recognize, that the 
peerage could never survive the creation. If that revolutionary 
act takes place the peerage as an asset in our national life will 
have disappeared, After that we shall possess no doubt a 
titular nobility with pride of birth and place, but it will run 
to waste as it does in foreign countries, and not as now be 
harnessed to do State service of a very useful kind. 


While dealing with the subject of the Peers we desire to 
express, as Unionists, our deep sense of gratitude to the 
Daily Telegraph for the brave, wise, and public-spirited way 
in which it has dealt with the situation. It is not easy, as we 
know, for a Unionist newspaper to do what the Daily 
Telegraph has done, for its action is sure to be misrepresented 
and sure to be met with party cries of “white flag” and 
“white feather ” and so forth. The proprietor and director of 
the Daily Telegraph, however, may feel sure that before very 
long those who are now attacking him so foolishly and with 
such vulgar ill temper will be admitting that he was perfectly 
right, and that in fact he played a great and conspicuous part 
in saving the Unionist Party from irreparable disaster. He 
may have the consolation of thinking that he has obeyed the 
wise words of Sydney Smith: “Never think it necessary to 
be weak and childish in the higher concerns of life.” It 
would, indeed, be well for the Unionist Press as a whole if it 
could take those words to heart. We must add, however, 
that if Unionist journals in London have for the most part 
followed wandering lights, some of the great provincial 
newspapers, notably the Scotsman, have chosen the better part. 

There is little to be said about the situation in Morocco. 
All that we know is that diplomatic conversations are 
proceeding, and that those primarily concerned are wiscly 
refusing to allow the newspapers to be privy to their 
deliberations. A good deal of annoyance appears to have becn 
caused in France by the somewhat provocative action of 
Colonel Sylvestre, the officer commanding the Spanish troops 
at Alcazar. We greatly hope, however, that French public 
opinion will keep its head in regard to local Spanish 
action. After all, it is not that which will determine th» 
course of events. We shall only say here,Jas we have said else- 
where, that France need have no fear that we shall fail to 
fulfil all our obligations to her. For ourselves ve are con- 
vinced that one of the ways in which we can most benefit her 
is to bring her and Spain together and prevent ill-feeling. 
That would be an inconvenience, or rather a danger, to 
France which it is essential to prevent. 





The Vienna correspondent of the Times reproduces in 
Tuesday’s paper the substance of an article on “Torgut 
Shevket’s Methods of Warfare,” contributed to the Zeit by 
“a non-Albanian eye-witness.” The eye-witness says that 
Torgut Shevket Pasha expelled a great many Albanian clans- 
men from Skutari, and these men on returning to their homes 
were proclaimed rebels. As such they were enclosed within 
the Turkish cordon and their food supplies cut off. At least 
one fight, reported as an attack on the Turks, wa; simply a 
desperate attempt to break through to get food for starving 
women and children. The Times correspondent then goes en 
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to say, on his own authority, that the policy of the Young 
Turks is inspired by the crypto-Jewish and Masonic elements 
in the Salonika Committee. Everyone who studies Balkan 
affairs must have heard rumours recently of the influence of the 
rather mystcrious crypto-Jews, of whom Djavid Bey is reputed 
to be one. The correspondent names as other Jewish sup- 
porters of the Salonika policy several well-known merchants. 
These rumours have so far been subterranean, but the cor- 
respondent considers that the time has come to speak out 
and appeal to the well-known humanity of the great mass of 
Jews. We mistrust intensely the ordinary prejudices against 
Jews and Freemasons, but the Vienna correspondent is both 
able and conscientious, and writes with obvious conviction of 
the truth of what he says. It is only fair to add that the 
Times of Wednesday published a denial by Dr. Gaster, who 
said that the charge is “an insult to the Committee, and that 
there is not a word of truth in it.” 





A very significant murder was committed in Constantinople 
on Monday night. Zeki Bey, a chief secretary in the 
Public Debt Administration, who is also well known as a 
journalist vehemently opposed to the Salonika Committee, 
was shot dead in the street. So far three arrests have been 
made, and all the Constantinople newspapers, except the 
Renin, describe the murder plainly as a political assassina- 
tion. It is said to have been planned by those, whether 
members of the Salonika Committee or not, who feared Zeki 
Eey’s powerful support of the insurgents in the Committee. 
The murder has caused great excitement, and the Times cor- 
respondent says that the fear of further murders and reprisals 
is widespread. We trust that it may still be proved that the 
Committee itself was not responsible. When a secret body 
resorts to assassination its end is certain, even though that 
end may be delayed. 


Last Saturday the King and Queen, accompanied by the 
Prince of Wales and Princess Mary, arrived at Dublin Castle 
for a visit of four days. They were received enthusiastically 
by immense crowds, and the weather was excellent through- 
out. On the day of his arrival the King opened the new 
College of Science, visited Trinity College, and attended some 
races in Pheenix Park. On Sunday, after the service at 
St. Patrick's Cathedral, His Majesty visited Maynooth College 
and the Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, where he inspected a 
body of veterans. On Monday he received no fewer than 130 
deputations, but was able to make a separate reply to only 
two—the Citizens’ Committee of Dublin and the National 
University of Ireland. The Queen meanwhile received an 
address signed by 160,000 Irishwomen. Afterwards the King 
visited Coombe Hospital and attended races at Leopardstown. 
On Tuesday he reviewed 16,000 troops in Phoenix Park and 
presented new colours to several battalions. In a charmingly 
worded message to the people on Wednesday the King 
anncunced his intention of visiting Ireland again soon. We 
nave no doubt that frequent visits would be as agreeable to 
the King as they would be popular; but for the purpose a 
Royal residence ought to be established in Ireland. 

On Wednesday the King and Queen left Ireland, and on 
Thureary the Investiture of the Prince of Wales by the King 
took place at Carnarvon Castle. The eeremony was beantiful 
and moving in a high degree and had for its scene the splendid 
walls and towers of Carnarvon Castle. Prince Edward, the 
nineteenth Prince of Wales, is the first prince to be invested 
in the Principality, and for the first time the Prince of Wales 
addressed the people in their native tongue. According to 
ancient tradition, Edward L. presented the first English Prince 
of Wales to the people from the Queen’s Gate, and now after 
six centuries a Prince of Wales was presented at the same 
place by the King. 


The young Prince came alone in his midshipman’s uniform 
to the Castle gate, and was received by its Corstable, Mr. 

loyd George, and greeted by the Pursuivants and Heralds, 
the Arch Druid, the Druids, and the officers of the Gorsedd. 
After the Prince had been robed came the King, who first in- 
vested him with his high office and then received his homage. 
As the Home Secretary read the Letters Patent, the 
King performed the ceremony. He placed the mantle on the 
Prince’s shoulders, hung the sword round his neck, placed 
the coronet on his head and the ring upon the third finger 








of his left hand, while into his right hand he delivered 
the golden verge. Then the Prince of Wales and Ear) of 
Chester knelt and did his homage, and “in the sight of all” 
was kissed on either cheek by his father. 


The Prince’s reply in accepting the Address from the 
People of Wales was simple and charming. After referring to 
his Tudor descent and his name of David, and declaring in 
Welsh that he was “in the old land of his fathers,” he 
assured his hearers that he had brought the Principality a 
new friend: “He is, it is true, a young friend—I am 
young—but I have great examples before me. I have my dear 
father and my dear mother and good friends to help me, and 80, 
bearing in mind our ancient and beautiful saying, ‘ Heb Dduw, 
heb ddim; Duw a digon,’ ‘ Without God, without anything; 
God is enough,’ I hope to do my duty to my King, to Wales, 
and to you all.” 


Good taste is no small a matter in princes, and good taste 
as well as good feeling mark every word of the speech, and, 
indeed, of the whole ceremony. Cynics may tell us that 
kings and princes have their taste provided for them from 
outside. No doubt they have advisers in ceremonial as in 
other things, but we venture to say that if good taste and good 
feeling do not belong to them personally, they can never be 
imported into their public acts. Bad taste, arrogance, and 
pomposity will out and cannot be smothered by even a 
multitude of counsellors. Their absence has a personal 
significance which it would be unjust to ignore. 


The discussion of the Insurance Bill in Committee was 
resumed in the House of Commons on Monday. The chief 
amendment considered was that of Mr. Bathurst for reducing 
the contributions to be paid by agricultural labourers and 
their employers on the ground that they could afford less 
than those oceupied in urban industries. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer refused to accept the amendment, but in his reply 
gave an indication of a very important concession which he is 
prepared to make, and which will affect domestic servants, 
sailors, nurses, and clerks, as well as agricultural labourers. 
He stated that in cases ‘where the contract of service covered 
the case of temporary sickness the Government were pre- 
pared to exclude such sickness entirely from the benefit, with 
a corresponding reduction of about 2d. in the amount of the 
total contribution. Further amendments were proposed with 
a view to exempting casual labourers and persons under the 
age of 16 from the compulsory contributions proposed in the 
Bill. But these were not accepted. 


The discussion was continued on Tuesday, when consider- 
able progress was made, Clauses 4, 5, 6, and 7 being disposed 
of, and the diseussion of Clause 8 being begun. The position 
of sweated workers and of voluntary contributors was first 
discussed. A proposal was made for a reduction of contri- 
butions in favour of members of the Territorial Force. But 
this and other amendments were opposed by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. When the eighth clause, which deals with 
benefits, was reached, the question of the doctor’s position 
was at once raised, and Mr. Lloyd George’s declaration on 
the subject was awaited with great interest. He declared, 
however, that negotiations with the Medical Association were 
still in progress, and that it would be prejudicial to their 
success if a debate upon the subject were held at that moment. 
The question, moreover, might be raised more satisfactorily 
upon Clause 14. After a pledge had been given by Mr. Lloyd 
George that further opportunity for a discussion would be 
allowed the matter dropped. 





The proposed consumption sanatoria were the subject of 
debate during Wednesday's sitting. Mr. Walter Long 
expressed a hope that Sanatorium treatment would not be 
exclusively accepted, and others deprecated a large expendi- 
ture on a doubtful remedy. Mr. Lloyd George, ir bis 
reply, said that the experience of the Hearts of Ouk and 
the Post Office sanatorium societies proved sanatorium treat- 
ment to be successful. In Germany, where 10,000 beds were 
available, there had been an annual improvement. The Bill 
did not provide that every man, woman, and child should 
receive free treatment in a sanatorium, but by means of the 
co-operation of local authorities the benefit might be extended 
to the families of insured persons, 
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“The Report Stage of the Parliament Bill was concluded in 
the Lords on Thursday night. After Lord Courtney's attempt 
to induce the Lords to accept the Speaker’s decision as to 
Money Bills had been defeated, Lord Cromer moved words to 
alter his amendment. Lord Morley opposed on the ground 
that the new amendment was wider than the one originally 
proposed. After Lord Balfour had pointed out that the 
amendment was intended to prevent the invasion of the just 
rights of the House, Lord Lansdowne put once more the un- 
answerable arguments in favour of making strict provision 
against the Lords being deprived of all legislative power 
by stamping ordinary Bills as Money Bills. In the 
end Lord Cromer’s amendment was agreed to. Lord 
Newton's amendment was next discussed. Since, however, 
Lord Morley refused to accept it and Lord Lansdowne 
expressed his reluctance to add to the amendments 
already made, Lord Newton withdrew it—a result which 
we cannot help thinking is to be very much regretted. 
In our opinion Lord Lansdowne was mistaken in sup- 
posing that the result of Lord Newton’s amendment would 
be to tie the hands of the Lords in regard to repeal. 
The anendment only operates in cases where the two Houses 
are at odds. It would not and could not prevent the repeal 
of the measure or any part of it, since such repeal would take 
place under normal legislative conditions, and would not be 
affected by the provisions of the Parliament Bill. 

Taken as a whele, the debate was unimportant, except for a 
very significant remark made by Lord Lansdowne. “ We 
do not,” said he, “ regard the Bill as anything in the nature 
of a final settlement, but only as a provisional measure in- 
tended to cover an interval which we are assured is to be 
a short one.” Such language hardly seems to us consistent 
with the idea of “resistance to the death,” for the “ resist- 
ance to the death” policy means, not the acceptance of 
a temporary measure to be repealed or amended when the 
Unionists return to power, but its absolute destruction. 





On Monday Mr. Chamberlain's 75th birthday was celebrated 
by a banquet in London. The guests numbered 110, repre- 
senting Mr. Chamberlain's years and his 35 years of member- 
ship of the House of Commons. Mr. Balfour spoke unex- 
pectedly in response to urgent calls, and protested that a bad 
precedent was set when a dinner which was to be without 
speeches was turned into a dinner with speeches. He then 
said that the Canadian Reciprocity Treaty and other complex 
industrial treaties were now laying up incomparable trouble 
for the Foreign Office in the future. This trouble could have 
been prevented only by the adoption of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
policy of Imperial Preference. ‘The trouble was epitomized 
in the interpretation which the United States insisted on 
putting on “ most-favoured-nation ” clauses—an interpretation 
differeut from that of all other nations. The Cobdenite 
theory, whatever else might happen, was doomed. “The old 
system must go.” We have dealt elsewhere with the subject 
of “the most-favoured-nation clause.” 


Tariff reformers will be interested by a paragraph in 
Tuesday's Daily Mail upon the shipbuilding boom. The 
onnage under construction at the close of the quarter ended 
on June 30th was 1,476,394 tons, which is the largest on 
record, being 62,000 tons higher than the previous record, 
which was reached in September, 1901. The figures for this 
quarter are 102,000 tons more than last quarter and 358,000 
tons more than last year, while they are almost exactly double 
those of two years ago, when the total was 745,000 tons. “It 
may be added that the tonnage under construction in the 
United Kingdom on June 30th wasa little over twice as much 
as that in all the rest of the world put together. This magnifi- 
cent industry is, without doubt or question, the child of Free 
Exchange. We have no advantage as compared with other 
nations except Free Trade; but that is sufficient, and acts 
as the best and most efficient of bounties. 

A settlement of the shipping dispute in Manchester and 
Salford was announced in the early hours of Monday morn- 

ing, when a document authorizing the resumption of work was 
signed by representatives of the six unions concerned. The 
strikers have gained great concessions. The wages in each of 
the employments have been considerably raised, and in case 


of disputes the unions are to be recognized by the employers. 
With regard to the seamen and firemen, however, the most 
important concession is the right of the men to obtain employ- 
ment without taking out a Federation ticket. It was stated 
in the Times that the concessions to the dockers alone would 
cost the Ship Canal Company many thousands a year. The 
men, who are enthusiastic upon their success, returned to work 
on Tuesday, in the course of which day the troops were with- 
drawn from Salford. 


We record with much regret the death on Wednesday of 
Sir Eldon Gorst, who till a few days ago was British Agent 
and Consul-General in Egypt. Sir Eldon Gorst was the 
eldest son of Sir John Gorst, and entered the diplomatic 
service in 1885. Five years later he joined the service of 
the Egyptian Government. He was associated with Lord 
Cromer in the happy period when Egyptian prosperity was 
growing by leaps and bounds. In 1902 he was made K.C.B., and 
in 1904 joined the staff of the Foreign Office in London as 
Assistant Under Secretary. In 1907 he succeeded Lord Cromer, 
and had the misfortune to have to deal with a difficult period. 
Unwise financial speculations in Egypt were accompanied by 
reactions from the Moslem unrest in Turkey and India. The 
Egyptian Nationalists urgently demanded greater powers of 
self-government, and in our judgment Sir Eldon Gorst, with 
excellent intentions and, of course, acting as the instrument 
of the British Government, went further than the cireum- 
stances warranted in granting them. The murder of Boutros 
Pasha and the rejection of the Suez Canal scheme were 
sobering episodes, and Sir Eldon Gorst showed latterly that 
he was under no illusions as to the fitness of the Egyptians to 
govern themselves. The crisis was pust. It is a tragedy of 
fate that he should not have lived to enjoy the credit and honour 
of easier times which would undoubtedly have been bis. 

We congratulate Major Morrison-Bell, the enterprising 
Unionist Member for East Devon, on having most efficiently 
called attention to the scandals connected with not only the 
over-representation of Ireland and the under-representation 
of England, but the gross anomalies in representation within 
England, Ireland, and Scotland. He has constructed a series 
of maps having a small pillar placed on each constituency. 
The pillars are made to a scale of half an inch for every 5,000 
voters. The result, as one looks at the maps, is that 
in certain constituencics the pillar is hardly visible above 
the ground, while in other cases it towers like a 
factory chimney. The London map shows at a glance how 
monstrously unfair is our present distribution of seats. One 
sees St. George’s-in-the-East like a duisy on the grass, while 
Romford and Wandsworth show like asparagus. We 
wish Major Morrison-Bell could pack his maps on a caravan 
and tour with them throughout the United Kingdom. They 
should convert people at sight to the principle of one vote, one 
value, and make them recognize how monstrous isthe determina- 
tion of the Liberals to abolish the minor scandal of plurel 
voting while they leave the major scandal untouched, merely 
because to alter the minor scandal would help them electorally, 
while to put an end to the major scandal would be injurious to 
their party prospects. It is the meanest piece of political 
opportunism ever contemplated. 





It is with intense satisfaction that we are able to announce 
that the London Veteran Reserve has now reached the number 
of 11,060, and that men of the best quality are coming in 
at the rate of 160 a day, or nearly 1,000 a week. As this 
splendid result has been reached without any large public 
ceremony having been held in London, such as the two parades 
organized for the Surrey Veteran Reserve, it is clear that 
when some public ceremony as, for example, a review of the 
London Veterans by the King in Hyde Park can be arranged 
the numbers will easily be doubled if not trebled. Even if a re- 
view is not able to take place till next year we shall not be sur- 
prised to hear that the Metropolitan Veterans number 20,000 by 
the end of the year. The greatest possible credit is due to the 
Joint Committee, their President, Sir John Steevens, and 
their Secretary, Colonel Hyslop, who have been instrumental 
in this great and patriotic work. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} por cent. Mar. 9th. 





Consols (2}) were on Friday 79—Friday week 78}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 


a” spite of the renewal of the “die in the last 
ditch” cry this week, we are still confident 
that good sense will prevail, and that the Unionist 
Party will not force a creation of peers. All that is 
really in dispute now is whether the Unionists shall act 
with dignity and prevent a loss of prestige to their party, 
or whether they shall suffer the maximum of disconsidera- 
tion and obtain the minimum of credit with the electors. 
To make good our confident statement that the Unionist 
Party will not force a creation of peers by insisting on the 
Peers’ amendments is no difficult task. In the first place 
one has only to examine critically the pleas of that portion 
of the Unionist Press led by the Daily Mail, which calls for 
“ resistance to the death.” The Daily Mail has published 
a series of articles in which it has beaten the big drum 
and blown the brazen trumpet with all the magnificent 
flourishes of a political drum sergeant-major, and has de- 
nounced with angry iteration the very wise advice tendered 
to the Unionist Party and the Peers by the Daily Telegraph. 
If we brace ourselves to the effort of analysing the Daily 
Mail’s rhetoric, we shall see quite clearly that, in spite of 
its brave words, preparation is all the time made for a final 
surrender. The policy of the Daily Mail and of those 
who are foolish enough to follow it is not really to die in 
the last ditch, but only to shout in the last ditch. 
The policy is a policy of bluff, a policy of screaming 
“ No surrender” till the zone of fire is actually reached 
and then running away. We say frankly that we 
can see no possible advantage in such a course and a 
great many disadvantages. The Unionist Party needs, 
more than anything else at the present moment, power 
to inspire the moderate and non-party section of the 
people—which, after all, isa very large section—with confi- 
dence in its wisdom and good sense and in the sagacity of 
its leaders. Nothing would create this confidence more 
surely than an exhibition of a party’s ability to know what 
is good and what is bad ground for giving battle to the 
enemy. The Duke of Wellington gained his great hold 
upon the people of this country, and especially upon the 
neutral section, not because he bluffed or talked big or 
declared he would die in the last ditch, but because men 
saw that he could estimate when it was wise to yield, and 
even to acquiesce in a policy which he disliked intensely. 
He acquired the confidence of the nation because 
he yielded on Catholic Emancipation and on the Reform 
Bill and becavse he was inspired by the practical good 
sense which led him to say that “the King’s government 
must be carried on.” All this will sound no doubt very 
commonplace to the subtle-minded men who have per- 
suaded themselves, and are trying to persuade the country, 
that itis the height of political wisdom not to measure 
the strength of your foes or to attack them when they 
are at their weakest, but to make the assault at the point 
where they are strongest. Commonplace or not, it is, 
however, commonsense, and with all the earnestness in our 
ower we would invoke the example of the Duke of 
Vellington, and would say to the leaders of the Unionist 
Party : “Go and do likewise, and your reward shall be as 
his.” 

No doubt we have not covered the whole ground when 
we say that those who are calling out that the 
Unionist Party must die in the last ditch only mean 
that it shall shout very loud in the last ditch. We do 
not forget the fact that there is a group of politicians who 
actually believe that there would be no great harm in the 
creation of 300 or 400 peers, and that indeed such action 
would prove a blessing in disguise and strengthen the 
forces of true Conservatism. We need hardly say that 
though we think them mistaken we have much more 
respect for those who honestly mean to push matters 
to the extreme point than for those who advocate 
shouting in the last ditch. Those who are prepared 
to argue that no great harm will be done by a creation 
of peers at any rate mean business, and have the 
courage of their opinions. It will be found, however, 
on investigation that their numbers are exceedingly small. 
Look what happened on Wednesday when the apostles of 
“thorough” made their great demonstration in the House 
of Commons. Some eleven stalwarts summoned a meeting 











of Unionist Members of Parliament to urge the Peers to 
fight to the bitter end. They circularized every Unionist 
whom they thought it possible they could influence, and in 
word moved heaven and earth to commit the party to 
their policy. Yet less than forty members attended the 
meeting, and of these none can be regarded as men 
of real weight or experience in the party, except per 

Sir Frederick Banbury. The extremists have played 
their card, and we now see what it is worth. It was signi- 
ficant that neither the Unionist Whips nor any person 
appointed by the Whips to represent them, directly or 
indirectly, attended the meeting. When a meeting like 
this takes place inside a party, if the leaders mean in the end 
to do what they are being asked to do, there is pretty 
sure to be someone present who will get up and say that 
there need be no anxiety as to the action of the men on 
the Front Bench, that they know what their duty is and 
will do it, but that they must not be unduly pressed 
&c., &e., &e. . 

We are still prepared to declare that the result will show 
that the Unionist leaders are not ultimately going to take any 
action which will force a creation of peers. They recog. 
nize what would be the effect of such action, and they 
know also that the talk about a Unionist revolt is the 
merest moonshine. The moment the Parliament Bill 
is passed the Unionist leaders will call upon their 
followers to turn their minds and energies to the 
essential problem of the situation, the problem how 
best to resist the Home Rule proposals of the Govern- 
ment, and to attack the Ministry at the place where 
they are most vulnerable. When this note of pre- 
paration and assault is sounded, does anyone in his 
senses suppose that the revolting Unionists will be 
able to carry out their disloyal threats, or even to 
sulk and declare that they will not defend the Union 
because their advice was not listened to as regards 
the forcing of a creation of peers? Of course they 
will do nothing of the kind. The force of circum. 
stances and of public opinion, if nothing else, will 
oblige them to form up behind their ieaders in resisting 
Home Rule. 

And here we may note a proof, which is not wanting in 
humour, of how unreal is the talk of the extremists. The 
Daily Express, though we admit less heady and strident than 
the Daily Mail, is nevertheless a “ shout in the last ditch” 
newspaper. In its issue of Thursday, on its front page, 
it had an article of political news headed “ Resistance to 
the End.” Tho meeting of the Unionist Members in 
sympathy with a fighting policy on the Parliament Bill was 
described, though with some naiveté it was remarked 
that “a much larger attendance had been anticipated, 
and one of the Grand Committee rooms had been 
bespoken for the occasion.” What, however, was 
really significant was the final paragraph, which ran as 
follows :— 


“A fact of significance in the present situation is that both 
parties are preparing for campaigns contingent on the passing of 
the Parliament Bill. On the Unionist side arrangements are 
being made for a great anti-Home Rule agitation during 
the autumn, while Liberals are setting on foot organizations 
in support of Home Rule and of Welsh Disestablisiment. In 
these movements the ultimate passage of the Bill is necessarily 
assumed.” 


In other words it is admitted that, while the shouting up to 
and in the last ditch is being provided for, the practical men 
of the party have already begun to withdraw their forces 
and to prepare for action on a different ground, and 
one far more likely to ensure success for the Unionist 
Party. Those who are unduly anxious about the final 
result of the situation would do well to keep the paragraph 
we have just quoted in mind. When the party is adopting 
a course of action which assumes the ultimate passage of the 
Bill, there is no need to fear political suicide. We may 
be asked then why we have thought it necessary to write 
as we have written. Our answer is plain. We are not 
anxious as to the ultimate result, but we are most anxious 
to do what we can to avoid a loss of dignity and of 
prestige to the Unionists. We cannot believe that it 
can be wise for the party to which we belong to go 
through the solemn farce which it is now proposed to 
go through. The whole country knows that the 
Unionists are only blufling. But no man and no 
party can bluff without loss of prestige when the bluff is 
admitted, 
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HE VALUE OF THE PEERAGE. 


E have dealt in the preceding article with the crisis 
W as a whole; we desire to say a word here to those 
extremists who are not bluffers, but who honestly believe 
that no harm will be done by a creation of three hundred 
or four hundred peers. Though we are profoundly im- 
pressed by their unwisdom we can, as we have already said, 
respect them, for they are no doubt absolutely sincere. To 
begin with, they tell us that only a comparatively small 
number of peers, perhaps not more than one hundred and 
fifty or two hundred, would have to be created, their 
assumption being that if their policy were accepted 
no great effort would be made’ to whip up the Unionist 

rs on the final vote for maintaining the amendments, 
and that therefore a majority of not more than, say, 
one hundred and fifty would have to be met by the 
Government. If that happens, say the advocates of forcing 
a creation of peers, the worst evil—that of giving the 
Liberals a majority in the Lords for the next four 
or five years—will be avoided. “When a Home 
Rule Bill is brought in we shall be able to bring 
up our reserves of peers and swamp the new 
creation.” Do the advocates of forcing the creation really 
believe that the Government are bereft of all worldly 
wisdom, indeed, of all natural prudence and commonsense, 
and that they do not perfectly well understand the nature 
of their opponents’ strategy? We say without fear of 
contradiction that if the Government get to the point of 
advising a creation of peers they will advise a creation 
ona scale which will defeat the innocent manceuvres of 
their opponents in this respect. 

The notion that the authority of the King can be invoked 
to help the Unionist Party here is one upon which it would 
be most dangerous te rely. Those who are counting upon 
it seem to forget the cardinal fact of the situation, which 
is that the King’s government must be carried on. 
In the last resort this means that the King must either 
accept or reject the advice of his Ministers. But he can 
only reject that advice if there is an alternative set of 
Ministers ready to take office. The Unionists, however, can- 
not take office without dissolving, and every sane man 
knows that a dissolution involves risks far too great to be 
run. If, then, the peers are made it is not the Unionist 
Party who will be able to dictate the exact numbers of 
the creation. It is next argued, “ Even if three hundred 
or four hundred peers are made no real harm will be done. 
These three hundred or four hundred men, though they 
might be pledged in honour to vote for the Parliament 
Bill, could not be relied upon to pass Home Rule or any 
other revolutionary measure.” Those who argue thus 
must have singular notions about human nature. We 
are quite prepared to admit that many of thenew peers would 
dislike passing a Home Rule Bill, or a Plural Voting Bill, or 
any other extreme measure. Yet undoubtedly they would 
feel bound in honour to do so, even though, as no doubt 
would be the case, no pledge had been exacted from them. 
As long as the present Ministry remain in office—and it is 
not necessary to look beyond this—we may be perfectly 
certain that the new peers would support those to 
whom they owed their peerages. The new peers 
would be hopelessly discredited, and would deserve 
the names of traitor and renegade if they did anything 
else. If they take the Liberal shilling they will be true to 
their enlistment till the fall of the Ministry frees them. 
Imagine for a moment the position of a politician to whom 
his friends could point as the man who took a peerage 
from the Liberals and then at once went over to the enemy ! 

We come now to the last and, perhaps, most remarkable 
delusion, that the peerage would in the end be strengthened 
by a creation of 300 or 400 peers. Those who think that 
are living in a fool’s paradise. The peerage would be 
absolutely destroyed by the wholesale creation which we 
are discussing. It is impossible that it should survive 
sich a revolutionary act. Well, and what if it were 
destroyed ? say in the last resort the zealots. Here is the 
naked issue at last. It is not fashionable or popular just 
now to say anything in favour of the peerage, and we shall 
no doubt be regarded in many quarters as hopelessly out 
of date, if not actually sycophantic, when we say, 
as we do say, that the peerage is a great national asset 
and well worth preserving. In our opinion to throw 
away this national asset in a fit of pique or heady 
Dolitical partisanship would be the most monstrous 


crime against the Constitution. It would be nothing 
less than a disaster. Quite apart from the question 
of the House of Lords and the Second Chamber, 
we believe the peerage to be of great use to the 
country. We are democrats and frankly accept the 
sovereignty of the democracy in its simplest, most potent, 
and most direct form, as witness our advocacy of the 
Referendum. But we believe that it is essential, if we are 
to have a sound and wholesome Government, to maintain in 
our public life the influence of the leisured classes. We 
hold that the nation gains immensely by harness- 
ing for service to the State that part of the com- 
munity which is endowed, not only with wealth— 
wealth will always have its say—but with political 
traditions and what we may term political culture. 
Happily in this country up till now we have been able, as 
we have said, to harness for public service this portion of 
the community. And a great deal of our success in doing 
so has come from the existence of the peerage and from 
the part which the peerage plays in our life. But 
it is as certain as that the sun will rise to-morrow that if 
the three hundred or four hundred peers are created the 
peerage and all that it means will come to an end, and 
with it will ultimately go the participation of the leisured 
and cultivated classes in our public life. That is the situa- 
tion with which we are faced. That is the crop which will 
be reaped if we take the advice of the persons who, 
misled by political sophistry, now declare that the 
creation of peers is not to be regarded with any dread or 
disfavour. 

To conclude, we regard the peerage, as we have said, as 
a great national asset, and we are not going to be deterred 
by any parrot cries about hoisting the white flag and so 
forth from doing our best to prevent its destruction. 
If the Unionist Party will only conduct its affairs 
with patience, sobriety, and commonsense, it will 
ultimately re-establish itself in the confidence of the 
nation. We have only to keep our heads cool and 
our powder dry to see a great revulsion of feeling. 
When that revulsion has taken place can it be doubted 
that we shall be able to make far better and wiser 
use of our opportunities if the peerage, as we know it 
now, is still in existence? Not only will the reaction bo 
much longer in coming if we have been parties 
to the destruction of the peerage and have not merely 
acquiesced in but actually encouraged a revolutionary act, 
but we shall have thrown away one of our most potent 
instruments for maintaining true Conservative principles 
in the national life. In a word are we to approach the 
situation in the spirit of the gambler who says, “ Now or 
never; unless I can instantly win a large sum of money all 
is up, and I may as well blow my brains out and have done 
with it,” or are we to approach it in the spirit of the man 
who says, “Tam ina bad way no doubt, but ultimately 
things will come round. Until they do come round I am 
resolved to bear the inconveniences and perplexities of 
poverty and embarrassment rather than throw away such 
assets as I still possess—assets which when the better 
time comes will enable me to regain my old position and 
reacquire the confidence and respect of my fellows”? No 
doubt those who refuse to take sporting chances and to 
gamble are always denounced by the unthinking as poor- 
spirited and cowardly creatures, but in spite of such 
vituperation it is the prudent men and not the gamblers 
who win in the game of life and of politics 





THE MOROCCAN IMBROGLIO. 


HERE seems no reason to feel any special, or at any 
rate immediate, anxiety about the Moroccan im- 
broglio. In all probability a pacific solution will be found. 
While, however, the conversations among the Powers are 
going on, it is wiser for the Press to avoid the discussion of 
details. Such discussion is apt to spoil the hands of diplo- 
matists. But though it would be inept, if not actually 
dangerous, to intrude on the conversations, there are certain 
general aspects of the situation which may be noted without 
risk of impeding the work of our Foreign Office. In the 
first place we may be allowed to express, and to express 
very strongly, the hope that whatever settlement is 
arrived at will not be a mere temporary smoothing-over 
of difficulties, but that something approaching a per- 
manent settlement—or if that is not possible a definitive 





settlement of the principles which are to govern the 
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solution of the problem—will be reached. It is highly 
dangerous to leave the Morocco problem as vague as it has 
been left during the last few years. We began with some- 
thing like a definition of spheres of influence in Morocco— 
spheres of influence not to operate at once, no doubt, but 
to come into existence if the native régime became 
impossible. Then came the Algeciras Conference and the 
recognition of what was in fact a totally different principle— 


the principle of maintaining the integrity and independence’ 


of Morocco. The idea of partition or anything of the 
sort was abandoned. France and Spain were made the 
mandatories of Europe, and charged to keep order and to 
help the Sherifian Empire to a further lease of life. Now, 
however, this principle has been found impracticable. Not 
because she so desired, but because she was obliged to. 
France has been gradually forced to assume a position very 
different from that assigned to her at Algeciras, and one 
approaching much nearer to our position in Egypt or to her 
own position in Tunis. This has naturally excited Spain, 
because she has seen that if this change is persisted in it 
must mean what an [rishman might call a partition by one 
Power. The force of circumstances is, as it were, ousting 
Spain from what she considers to be, not only her legitimate 
rights in Morocco, but rights which before the Algeciras 
Conference were publicly recognized as belonging to her 
both by France and Britain. We are thus perforce 
brought back to the status quo ante Algeciras. 

But if the status quo ante Algeciras is admittedly 
re-established, Germany’s claims, which were unsatisfied 
under the tripartite agreement of France, Spain, and 
Britain, revive. In effect the Germans say: “ We were not 
parties to that agreement, and therefore are not bound by 
it. We consented to a perfectly different arrangement 
at Algeciras, but if we are now told that this arrangement 
has broken down the whole question must be discussed 
de novo. Spain has taken action which can best be de- 
scribed as exacting material guarantees that her claims shall 
not be forgotten. We have done the same. Our action at 
Agadir is merely a physical reminder to the Powers con- 
cerned in the tripartite agreement that we must be con- 
sidered.” Germany is further strengthened in this line by 
the fact that before the Monis Ministry went out of office 
there appear to have been negotiations with a view to 
allowing France a freer hand at Fez on the understanding 
that compensation should be found for Germany either in 
South-western Morocco or in the Cameroons-Congo 
district, or in both. How these difficulties are to be 
got over it is not for us to say, but we cannot help 
thinking that in the end it will be found necessary to do 
something which will very nearly approach partition. We 
shall not of course desert France, even by a hair's 
breadth ; but if it should be found possible to give 
France a free hand in the greater part of Morocco, 
while Spanish rights were secured in the territory 
marked out by the agreement of seven years ago, and if at 
the same time compensation could be found for Germany, 
the result would, we believe, not be injurious either to 
France or to us. What is clear is that the idea of main- 
taining much longer the integrity and independence of the 
Sherifian Empire is a dream, or rather that the only practical 
outcome would in effect be the absorption of the whole of 
Morocco by France. For ourselves we need hardly say that 
we should have no objection to that result. It is, how- 
ever, as we have pointed out, quite incompatible with 
the claims of Spain—claims which, even if she could 
in honour ignore, France could not ignore with safety to 
herself. She cannot afford to make a deadly enemy of 
Spain, but unquestionably she would do this if the Spanish 
claims are not considered. The one thing which unites 
every class and section of Spaniards is their historic claims 
in Morocco. We may, and in fact we do, think it unwise 
of Spain to dissipate her economic energies in a Moroccan 
adventure, but it is, we know, idle to preach to her on that 
score. For good or ill we must face the fact that Spanish 
claims will have to be considered, and that the agreement 
of 1904 must be carried out. 

Before we leave the subject of Germany and Morocco we 
must take note of the feeling, which is undoubtedly very 
strong in this country, that Germany, if she so desires, ought 
to be given “ an opportunity for further expansion.” In this 
desire we acquiesce in principle to the full, even though we 
may demur to the } meme dh and aggressive manner 


in which German diplomacy is used. But unfortunately it 
is much easier to recognize Germany’s claim to oppor- 
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tunities for further oversea expansion in principle than 
it is to carry it out in practice. When one i 
to search the map for places in which such expangion 
is to take place it is soon discovered that almost ey, 
corner of the globe has already been partitioned, thea 
not without Germany herself having acquired large 
slices, The moment ono tries to find a place where 
Germany is to have new territory in which to exercise her 
colonial ambitions, one is brought up by the fact that 
every corner is either already in the possession of some 
European Power or that handing it over to Germany 
would arouse fears and anxieties in other Powers of the 
gravest kind. For example, the whole of the South 
American Continent is ruled out by the Monroe doctring 
—a doctrine which Germany may call a policy of dog 
in the manger, but which cannot be altered by such 
epithets. Germany may urge that a great part of 
Spanish and Portuguese South America is not made 
proper use of by its present owners, and that she 
should be allowed to try her hand there. But such 
arguments have always proved, and will always prove, 
entirely unconvincing at Washington. The idea of German 
expansion at the expense of China would raise quite as 
dangerous complications. Not only Russia and Japan, but 
also the United States, to mention only three Powers, are 
determined to cry “ Hands off!” 

There remains only Africa, Here are difficulties 
almost as great. People have no doubt talked at large 
—we have done so ourselves—of Germany relieving 
Belgium of the burden, or of a portion of the burden, of 
the Congo Free State. We have, however, seen no desire 
expressed on the = of Belgium to meet these sugges- 
tions, but rather the very strongest resolve to withstand 
them, Again, foolish and uninstructed people have some- 
times urged the giving of Walfisch Bay to Germany. But 
the moment that suggestion is considered it will be found 
to be absolutely inadmissible. Even if the Mother Country 
desired it, it would be met with an uncompromising veto 
by the South African Union. Every man in South Africa 
—Boer and Briton—would rise to negative the proposal. 
Portugal no doubt does not make any very great use of her 
African colonies, but it would be felt as an outrage on 
international comity to plunder Portugal for the benefit of 
Germany merely because Portugal is weak. There remains 
either a portion of Morocco or some adjustment by France of 
the boundaries of her own African colonies. Here no doubt 
a deal is possible. But we may remark that if anything 
is to come of this it must be by direct negotiation between 
France and Germany. It is not for us or for any other 
Power to give away what does not belong to us or it. 
Suggestions by A that B’s ambitions should be satisfied 
by concessions from C are very bad diplomacy. 

We have set forth these considerations, not to show that 
a solution of the present difficulties is utterly impos- 
sible, but to show how very difficult the problem is and to 
remind the public that it is much easier to say in general 
that ‘“ Germany ought to be given a chance” than to carry 
that general proposition into practice. Still the resources 
of civilization are not altogether exhausted. What we 
must hope for most is a reasonable tone on the part of all the 
negotiators. And, further, we would beg people here not 
to run away with the idea that if France finds it possible 
to agree to Germany remaining at Agadir and obtaining 
a slice of the Sus country British naval interests will 
necessarily be imperilled. We believe that exactly the re- 
verse is the case. If Germany chooses to expend money and 
energy in creating a naval base at Agadir it is not for us 
to say her nay. To put the matter quite frankly, we 
would much rather that she spent her money on bricks and 
mortar than on floating iron, and should view without a 
qualm a centrifugal rather than a centripetal policy 
in regard to her naval force. If she decices to dissipate 
rather than concentrate her fleets we should be the last 
people to object. 





MOST-FAVOURED-NATION TREATIES. 


y VERYONE, without distinction of party, will approve 

“4 the graceful tribute paid to Mr. Chamberlain at the 
dinner held in honour of the occasion of his 75th birthday. 
Mr. Balfour was naturally the principal speaker on such an 
occasion. Apart from the personal references to Mr. 
Chamberlain, the most interesting feature of Mr. 
Balfour’s speech was his reference to the American 
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interpretation of the most-favoured-nation clause in 
commercial treaties. We are glad to see that Mr. 
Balfour clearly stated that the American view differs 
from that of all the rest of the world. He might have 
one even further and said emphatically that the 
‘American view differs from that of every person who 
prings an ordinary knowledge of English to the inter- 
pretation of a simple and straightforward statement. How 
‘American Ministers ever succeeded in persuading them- 
selves that the treaty by which their country is bound can 
bear the interpretation which they put upon it is a 
mystery. 

"The question arose in an acute form in 1884 and 
1885 when a proposal was made for the negotiation 
of a Reciprocity Treaty between the United States 
and the West Indies. At this time the Government 
of the United States was negotiating treaties’ with 
various South American Republics, and the British 
West Indian Colonies were afraid that the effect of these 
treaties would be to give more favourable terms to 
Spanish-American than to British West Indian produce. 
Lord Granville opened the negotiations by suggesting that 
the United States should formally extend to the British 
West Indies the most-favoured-nation clause in the 
Treaty of 1815 between the United Kingdom and the 
United States. The answer of the American Secretary of 
State was that the Treaty of 1815 would not give Great 
Britain a right to any favours granted to other countries 
by the United States by reason of special reciprocity 
treaties. Some time elapsed before this challenge was 
taken up by Lord Granville, for the British Government 
at the time was very anxious to obtain a friendly arrange- 
ment with the United States for the benefit of the West 
Indies. Finally the United States put forward their 
proposals in the form of a draft treaty which Lord 
Granville rejected partly on the ground of the American view 
with regard to the most-favoured-nation clause and partly 
for other and at the moment equally important reasons. The 
interesting point with regard to this American draft treaty 
is that we here find a statement in black and white of the 
American view of what a most-favoured-nation clause 
ought to be. The text is as follows :— 

“The Government of the United States on the one hand and 
her Majesty the Queen on behalf of her aforesaid possessions on 
the other bind themselves to extend cach to the other reciprocally 
ail favours and privileges in regard to Customs Tariff, commerce, 
property, and persons which either of them may have conceded or 
may concede to a third Power—freely if freely granted to such 
third Power—or for an equivalent consideration if granted to such 
third Power in virtue of a compensating arrangement.” 


There need not be a moment’s hesitation in saying that if 
our most-favoured-nation clause with the United States 
had been drafted in these words it would bear the interpre- 
tation which American Ministers place upon it. But it was 
not drafted in these words. The words of Clause 2 in 
the Treaty of 1815 are :— 

“No higher or other duties shall be imposed on the importation 
into the United States of any articles, the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of his Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, than 
are or shall be payable on the like articles, being the growth, pro- 
duce, or manufacture of any other foreign country.” 


This treaty has been renewed from time to time, and is still 
in force. It can be denounced by either party at twelve 
months’ notice ; but as longas it remains in force it ought 
to be strictly observed, and we confess to a feeling of 
bewilderment that American Ministers, who no doubt value 
the reputation of their country for honest dealing as highly 
as we value the reputation of ours, should persist in giving 
an interpretation to plain words which they obviously do 
not bear. 

This question, however, of the American treaty is only 
part of the general question of most-favoured-nation 
treaties. Mr. Balfour appeared to imagine that the idea 
of the most-favoured-nation clause is a peculiar invention 
of the Free Trade party in this country. The fact that the 
American treaty dates back to 1815, when certainly little 
was heard of Free Trade in Great Britain, ought alone to 
have warned him of the improbability of this idea. As a 


matter of fact the most-favoured-nation clause has formed 
part of commercial treaties from time immemorial, and 
still forms part of such treaties whether negotiated by Pro- 
tectionist or by Free Trade countries. It is interesting to 
note in passing that France and Germany are bound together 
under the Treaty of Frankfort by a most-favoured-nation 





clause which stands for all time. In our own case there is 
still in operation a most-favoured-nation clause negotiated 
with Sweden as early as 1654. A similar clause 
appears in a treaty with Spain in 1713, where 
the phrase “ most-favoured-nation” is itself employed. 
It is interesting, too, to note, especially in view 
of the colonial question, that in 1814 we made a 
treaty with Spain embodying a clause which provided 
that, “in the event of the commerce of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can possessions being opened to foreign nations, his 
Catholic Majesty promises that Great Britain shall be 
admitted to trade with those possessions as the most 
favoured nation.” It may reasonably be assumed that 
clauses of this character would not have been inserted in a 
whole series of commercial treaties for at least two cen- 
turies unless there had been some overwhelming reason for 
their insertion. The reason will be obvious after a 
moment’s reflection. Suppose such a clause were not 
inserted, it would then be possible for a country, having 
made concessions to another country for the sake 
of reciprocal concessions, immediately afterwards 
to destroy the value of the concessions it had made 
to Country No. 2 by giving still larger concessions 
to Country No. 3. Take, for example, the case of 
tobacco, which Lord Granville used in his contro- 
versy with the American Secretary of State. Great 
Britain might make a bargain with the United States 
under the terms of which American tobacco was admitted 
to the United Kingdom at a certain rate of duty, and in 
return for this concession would obtain other concessions 
from the United States. But if there were no most-favoured- 
nation clause, or if the clause bore the interpretation whic! 
the Americans put upon it, there would be nothing to 
prevent Great Britain from subsequently admitting Turkish 
tobacco into the United Kingdom at a lower rate of duty 
than American tobacco. The effect would be that the 
United States, having paid for a concession in the British 
market by various concessions in their own market, would 
find the value of what they had paid for to a large 
extent destroyed. No question here arises between 
Protection and Free Trade. Indeed, if we look at 
the problem closely it will be seen that the most- 
favoured-nation clause is even more important to 
Protectionists than to Free Traders. For the Free Trader 
regards a reduction of his own home tariffs as a good thing 
in itself, and it is not part of his policy to make such a 
reduction contingent upon a reciprocal reduction in tarifis 
of foreign countries. The Protectionist, on the other hand, 
regards any reduction of home tariffs as an evil which is 
only to be tolerated if by undergoing it a reduction in 
foreign tariffs can be secured. ‘Therefore it is to the 
interest of the Protectionist to see that, having paid his 
price by reducing his own tariff, he gets the full value of 
the consideration for which he had bargained. He cannot 
get the full value unless his commercial treaty contains a 
most-favoured-nation clause. 





THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON TUBERCULOSIS. 


HE final Report of the Royal Commission on Tube:- 
culosis leaves one in no doubt that bovine tubercu- 

losis is communicable to human beings and that it is 
particularly dangerous in the case of children. This is a 
serious though, of course, not unexpected conclusion to the 
long labours of the Commission, but it is as well that there 
should no longer be any excuse for relaxing restrictions on 
the sale of contaminated milk and food. At the Inter- 
national Congress on Tuberculosis in London in 1901 
Professor Koch made his famous announcement that 
he had been unable to induce tuberculosis in 
bovine animals by inoculating them with human bacil- 
lus, and that he inferred that the contrary process 
of the infection of human beings by bovine bacillus 
was impossible. Most people will remember the 
deep impression caused by the statements of such an 
eminent investigator. Up to that time it had been 
assumed that human beings could be infected from 
animals. The general feeling would have been one of 
intense relief if other doctors had not questioned 
Professor Koch’s experiments as incomplete and his infer- 
ences as unwarranted. The net result was a state of 
uncertainty in which the public retained a good many mis- 





givings, while dairymen and butchers pleaded justification 
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for the relaxation of hampering rules governing their 
trades. Nothing could have been more unsatisfactory than 
such a situation, and Mr. Walter Long. most wisely 
recognized the danger of remaining indefinitely in doubt 
and at once procured the appointment of a very able Com- 
ission, 

The Commission were invited to inquire :— 


1, Whether the disease in animals and man is one and the | 


me ; 

‘. 2. Whether animals and man can be reciprocally infected with 
1. 

3. Under what conditions, if at all, the transmission of the 

disease from animals to man takes place, and what are the circum- 
stances favourable or unfavourable to such transmission, 
It was at once obvious that the examination of witnesses, 
which is the ordinary method by which Commissions 
arrive at solutions, would be useless, for it was certain in 
advance that the data necessary to give value to evidence 
did not exist. The Commission were compelled to conduct 
experiments for themselves--there was no other way. 
Brief experiments were likely to be as misleading as 
Professor Koch’s statements were suspected of being, and 
the Commission, with an admirable devotion which was 
freely given to the public service, and for which they cannot 
be sufficiently thanked, settled down to the labour of ten 
years. The experiments were conducted on two farms 
generously lent by Lord Blyth, who has also put the 
nation under a great obligation. 

The first interim report was issued in 1904, and 
stated that human bacilli had produced in cattle a disease 
indistinguishable from bovine tuberculosis. Thus within 
three years the Commission did what Professor Koch had 
failed todo. The second interim report stated that fatal 
eases of tuberculosis in human beings had been proved to 
be caused by the typical bovine bacillus, but that all these 
cases had occurred in children, and were examples of 
abdominal tuberculosis, Abdominal tuberculosis is of 
course different from pulmonary tuberculosis, which is 
generally spoken of as consumption. The fourth interim 
report dealt with tuberculous cows and the manner in 
which their infection is conveyed. Aud now we reach the 
final report, which shows among other things that con- 
sumption in adults can sometimes be traced to the typical 
bovine bacillus. Even if such cases are infrequent, the fact 
that they exist at all completely upsets the inferences of 
Professor Koch. Three years ago Professor Koch accepted 
the evidence of the Commission as to abdominal tuber- 
culosis in children, but reasserted his belief that consump- 
tion in adults was caused by the human bacillus alone. 

Now that it is established that tuberculosis can be con- 
veyed from bovine animals to human beings, especially in 
the form of abdominal tuberculosis in children, it is im- 
portant to know under what conditions the infection is 
transmitted. (We may say here that the Commission 
experimented in the tuberculosis of birds, as well as in 
that of various mammals, but regard bird tuberculosis as 
a negligible danger to the human race.) The Commission, 
who think that half the children who die from abdominal 
tuberculosis contract it from the bovine bacillus, consider 
that this bacillus is generally conveyed in cows’ milk. 
They recommend that the administrative measures for 
preventing the transmission of the bacillus both in milk 
and food should be made more stringent. The bovine 
bacillus frequently finds its way into milk from the udders 
of tuberculous cows, and when the disease is seated in the 
udder it is at least visible. But the bucillus may also be 
present in the milk when there are no symptoms whatever 
of disease in the udder. The Commissioners earnestly 
recommend that milk from tuberculous cows, whether 
affected in the udder or internally and invisibly, should be 
absolutely prevented from reaching children. We our- 
selves believe that parents would often do well to try goats’ 
milk, which in the case of most children is more nourish- 
ing than cows’ milk and does not carry the same risks. 

As to the future we do not pretend to say at the 
moment exactly what preventive measures ought to be taken. 
It is a difficult problem, and ill-judged measures might 
to immense and unnecessary injury to farmers. Mr. 
Burns intends to introduce a Milk Bill, and when we have 
seen it we shall know better whether it meets the situation. 
Next week the National Association for the Prevention of 
Consumption will hold its Congress in London, and it is 
certain that the Report of the Royal Commission will be 
considered. Then, again, the establishment of sanatoria 








for consumptives has a prominent place in the Insurance 
Bill, and we may hope gradually to be informed by experts 
whether these are likely to be as useful in reducing diseasa 
as Mr. Lloyd George believes. That the Report of the 
Commission must not be ignored is certain. — It is ong 
great point gained that we are no longer in doubt whether 
milk does or does not spread tuberculosis. 








AN IDEAL MEMORIAL FOR KING EDWARD. 

V E desire to enlist all the sympathy and support we can 

for the King Edward Memorial scheme recently ad- 
vocated by the Bishop of Stepney. The scheme proposes to 
utilize the derelict Shadwell Fish Market for making a park 
on the bank of the Thames in a part of London where a park 
is peculiarly needed. We do not, however, recommend the 
plan merely because it fits in conveniently with a “ felt want.” 
We believe that’a park overlooking the busy part of the 
Thames, in full view of ships going to and coming from all 
parts of the world, and reminding people that the source of 
all the power and prosperity of Great Britain is the sea, 
would have a value and charm unique among the parks of 
London. The proposal is not only defensible but in every 
way admirable, and, in our judgment, it ought to triumph 
on its merits. It has been eaid that Shadwell is too poor 
a part of London for so important a memorial. That is 
an objection which would have been hotly repudiated by King 
Edward himself; we cannot imagine a more mean and odious 
argument than that the memorial of a king who was truly a 
king of his people should necessarily be placed in a rich dis- 
trict. It may be said that the objection is not to the poverty 
of Shadwell but toits remoteness. That argument is, to our 
mind, equally mistaken. The Thames below bridges is one of 
the most interesting parts of London; if it is rather hidden 
away from our modern life it is because London has so far 
forgotten that it is the greatest port in the world that it has 
almost forgotten that it is a port atall. In other ports the 
eea-going life flavours the whole scene, but in Lon- 
don the sailor is swallowed up in the multifarious 
busy-ness. It is astonishing how few are the people 
who, living west of the City, ever go east of Tower Bridge. 
As for the docks themselves they are generally written off in 
the mind of well-to-do Londoners as an inaccessible region 
which is partly trve—and Switzerland and the Italian lakes 
are by comparison very familiar spots. One of the chief 
virtues of placing the King Edward Memorial at Shadwell 
would be that it would recall attention to those reaches of the 
river, alike noble and important, below bridges which Taine 
held to be the only proper approach to London. Through this 
amazing avenue of wharves, docks, and warehouses, supplied 
by and supplying the world, every visitor to London, he 
thought, ought to pass. We believe it is a fact that along the 
whole reach on which Shadwell Fish Market lies there is no 
direct approach to the river from the streets. This fasci- 
nating part of the river is utterly shut off from view. 

Shadwell Fish Market was established in 1885, and it was 
thought that there was plenty of room for a successful rival 
to Billingsgate. The new market, however, languished and 
failed. The site, which covers over four acres, is now the 
property of the City Corporation. There is some land next to 
it which belongs to the London County Council, and alto- 
gether we understand that about eight acres could probably 
be acquired fora park. The park would slope down to the 
edge of the water, and we suggest that here—with the London 
Docks to the west, the West India Docks to the east, and 
the wilderness of masts and rigging in the wonderful Com- 
mercial Docks immediately opposite across the river—a great, 
even a colossal, statue of King Edward should be placed. 
It should be plainly visible to every ship which comes up to 
the Pool of London. The few green acres on the shore would 
be a thing of beauty and solace among the buildings. We 
cannot imagine a statue which would have a more distin- 
guished or a more significant position. 

The park itself should be a garden-park, with the touch of 
informality which endears St. James’s Park to all Londoners, 
and which they would almost rise in riot to defend. A great 
park like Hyde Park must necessarily be of a different 
character, but for small parks there is, besides St. James’s 
Park, an excellent model in Brockwell Park, in which the 
old walled garden has been retained. Fruit still grows om 
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the wiles and it is never touched by thieving hands because 
it is known that it goes to the hospitals, We do not expect 
jums to ripen in Shadwell, but there are many simple and 


ae flowers and vegetables which lend themselves to 
informality. Above all is informality attained by the 


nature of the walks, which must not be too broad or 
too straight. Arguing from the example of Brockwel 
Park, we think that every new London park should contain 
an open-air swimming bath. Ornamental water would 
be unnecessary for any other purpose at Shadwell, for the 
river would be the great ornamental water of the park. 
The Bishop of Stepney, we understand, would be content 
with the park as such as a memorial to King Edward. Victoria 
Park is two miles away and Hackney Marshes farther still ; 
Shadwell therefore deserves an open space. But we would 
insist that the Shadwell park should be made the site 
of a statue of the King. On the most commanding 
position on a terrace it should stand, and we suggest 
that the outworks of the monument should be symbolical 
of the maritime life of Britain and useful in under- 
standing it. The Port of London Authority is gradually 
reducing to order the hugger-mugger arrangements of the 
great docks which, however impressive they have always been, 
did not and could not work together for the development of 
the great river which is the mother of them all. A King 
Edward statue at Shadweil would mark the beginning of the 
new era in the life of the port. 

We co not forget the right of Greenwich to be considered 
the first of naval museums, and there is no thought of the 
memorial at Shadwell competing with that in any sense. Let 
us picture the kind of monument we have in mind. The figure 
of the King, as we said, would be on the heroic scale, an 
unmistakable landmark. After the French wars Flaxman 
proposed to set up a figure of Britannia, two hundred feet 
high, on the hill above Greenwich Hospital. We often regret 
that he did not do so; even though his heroic work was not 
comparable with bis small figures the statue would have had the 
Greek grace of form and pose of which he had the secret more 
than any of our sculptors. The statue of King Edward 
which we are imagining would not be of that size, but 
it would be very bold and imposing. Round the statue 
would run a rectangular cloister, and at ezch corner there 
would be a representation of something associated with mari- 
time cr meteorological science—say a terrestrial globe at one 
corner, an astral globe at another, a Dutch sun-dial or a 
sextant at another. Those who have seen the globe carved 
out of the rock at Swanage, or the great mathematical instru- 
ments fashioned for the Emperor of China by the Jesuits in 
the seventeenth century, and now, unless we are mistuken, 
German “loot,” will not need to be told how impressive 
such things may be. At the fourth corner why should there 
not bea gun fired by the sun at noon? What a source of 
entertainment and speculation that salute would be! Will 
the sun do his duty? We can imagine the cheers when the 
gun went off on a doubtful day. Within the cloister there 
would be charts and maps of the world graven in relief in 
marble on the walls. We cannot think of a better illustration 
of what we mean than the excellent effect of the giant maps 
on the wall of the great hall in the railway statiun at Milan, 
Sailors would show their sweethearts and fricnds what perts 
of the world they had visited, and in the cloister, ics, there 
would be designs of rigs and the flugs of nations by which the 
onlooker could understand the life of the river passing before 
his eyes. Combined with the monument there might be a 
“look-out” from which one could watch ships approaching 
from the Pool in one direction or coming round the bend from 
Limehouse Reach in the other. In summer the music of the 
band on the terrace would carry over the water and mingle 
with the distant clank of derricks and the hammering of the 
riveters. If this would not be an appropriate plan for the 
memorial of an English king we must be wrong in supposing 
that Englishmen are proud of their maritime supremacy and 
of the mighty river which makes the east and west of 
London one. 





A FATHERLY HEART. 
«JT EVANA...... to whom men pray that they may 
have fatherly hearts.” 
When we read lists of men “wanted” for deserting their 
families and recognize how large a proportion their children 





form of those maintained by State aid and charity; when we 
observe the eagerness of fathers to place their motherless 
little ones in so-called orphanages, and the readiness of devout 
women to receive them without money and without price; 
when we learn the yearly increasing numbers of school 
children fed at the public cost, we incline at first sight to 
draw the double conclusion that unfatherly hearts are more 
common than they used to be, and that modern means of 
shaking off an unwelcome burden afford stronger temptations 
than were ever known before, We forget that means formerly 
at the disposal of unfatherly men, and widely used by them, 
are now forbidden by law and public opinion. 

One of the worse methods of evading parental responsi- 
bilities masqueraded under a decent and time-honoured name— 
apprenticeship. Entirely unregulated domestic and agricul- 
tural slavery existed for many years after effective checks had 
been placed on child-labour in factories and mines. Mrs. C., 
a woman now in her sixty-second year, told me that as a 
motherless child of eight she was apprenticed by her father to 
a Devonshire farmer for five years, board, lodging, and clothing 
to be supplied in return for her labour. Having made this 
arrangement, he went to the nearest big town, married again, 
and disappeared. During the first year the farmer’s wife, 
although an invalid dying of cancer, managed to keep her 
husband from actively ill-treating the child. When death 
removed this one restraint the full tide of misery and 
oppression set in, and her sole companion and fellow-worker, 
a boy apprentice of about the same age, met with even greater 
cruelty than herself. The poor little lad suffered terribly 
from chilblains, and Mrs. C. shudders when she recalls the 
brutal manner in which his bleeding feet were forced into 
farm boots. A stout wattle rod hung in the kitchen, and for 
every offence, however small or involuntary, they were un- 
mercifully beaten. The one waking moment of rest was when 
she attended afternoon service on Sunday, but even that was 
embittered by consciousness of her coarse and neglected 
clothes. 

When the girl was about eleven a serious accident brought 
about a temporary relief. She was piling wood to form a 
stack and fell from the top and injured her leg, and as she 
was compelled to go on with all her usual work, cooking, 
cleaning, milking, &c., the wound festered. One day when 
the pain was so intense that even her terror of the farmer 
could not keep her standing, the lady to whom the farm 
belonged chanced to call at the house. As soon as she saw 
the child’s condition, she sent for her carriage and took her to 
the nearest hospital, where she remained for four months, the 
one happy period of her childhood. She bad received no 
teaching at the farm, and a lady visitor taught her to read 
and crochet, two accomplishments which are still her pride 
and pleasure. The doctors relieved their minds by giving the 
farmer their opinion of his conduct, but apparently no redress 
could be obtained unless the child lost her leg—a misfortune 
which all the resources of the hospital were used to avert. 

As soon as the girl could walk she returned to the farm, 
and the same dreary round began once more. After endur- 
ing some act of special cruelty the boy ran away and 
was never heard of again. Stirred to rebellion by this, 
she appealed to her father’s mother, only to be told: “My 
girl, I had to put up with it, and you must do 
the same.” When she was nearly thirteen the farmer beat 
her with such savage recklessness that she ran away and 
succeeded in reaching her mother’s sister. The woman had 
neither money nor courage openly to contest the farme’s 
“rights,” but she sheltered the girl for the night and then sent 
her away secretly to a distant farm. By the time the man had 
discovered where she was, her thirteenth birthday had passed, 
and henceforth she had nothing to endure but the physical 
hardships of work, which at the present day would be con- 
sidered “a bit heavy ” for a lad of sixteen or seventeen. 

Somewhat similar accounts had been given me by persons 
twenty or more years older than Mrs. C., but they had seemed 
to believe that they were among the last victims of the system, 
and I asked her if she considered her case an exceptional one. 
Her reply was: “No; I knew many others just like it.” 

The practice of compelling wife and children to support 
themselves partially by begging was another means of lighten- 
ing the claims on the unfatherly heart. At the present day 
even begging from house to house in quiet streets entails too 
much risk for a woman amateur, while ordinary children of 
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school age shrink from it as an almost intolerable humiliation, 
and no temporary or occasional hardship will drive them to 
such acourse. Quite recently I was talking to a group of 
children playing during recess in a public park. They looked 
hungry, but by no means rough or neglected, and I enquired 
into their prospects of dinner. “Us shan’t get none to- 
day,” was the matter-of-course answer. “Our mothers 
telled us to go knocking at ladies’ doors, but us don’t like 
to, and us won't,” and they returned to their play, 
Soon after, but a hundred and fifty miles away, I founda 
small friend shedding bitter tears. Her parents were extremely 
poor, but I knew that she was always kindly treated at home, 
and felt no hesitation in asking the cause of her grief. After 
some difficulty I learnt that a boy rather younger than herself, 
the child of equally poor parents, had publicly accused her of 
“begging from door to door,” and the fear that this unfounded 
charge might be believed by some of her schoolfellows caused 
her the most acute distress. A London school teacher often 
shares her dinner with some of her hungriest pupils by the 
extremely self-sacrificing method of taking two or three of 
them toa cheap restaurant instead of going to a better one 
alone. She tells me that the children show great delicacy of 
feeling, and that they “never hang round on the chance of 
being invited.” 

Another favourite method of the unfatherly heart was to 
neglect or ill-treat one or more of the children until some 
relative took pity on the little sufferers and removed them. 
The plan is still tried, especially by widowers, but there is a 
double difficuity in bringing it to a successful conclusion: the 
police are likely to interfere, and the relatives, more conscious 
of the future and of the heavy responsibilities entailed, are 
more unwilling to take charge of nephews and nieces and 
grand-children than they were formerly. 

Child-labour has been brought to a lower limit than seemed 
practicable twelve or fifteen years ago, but there are still 
too many opportunities left for the unfatherly heart 
to display itself. I know a boy of nine who delivers 
newspapers. He has to be at the office at 6 am. but 
as he has no clock he often arrives too soon. 
One day last winter he told me, full of self-importance 
and without the faintest thought of asking for pity, “ Miss, I 
was outside the newspaper place at four o’clock this morning. 
Copper he knows me, and he says to I, ‘ What be doin’ here, 
little chap?’ I says, ‘ Waiting for my papers, sir.’ ‘Go home,’ 
Le says, ‘no papers for two hours.’ So I went home and lied 
me down. I had three breakfus’ this morning,” he added 
gleefully. I believe that he commonly has two, but rest being 
of as much value as food he is mere skin and bone. The 
father has regular wages of over 30s. 4 week. Another man, 
in exactly the same position, and with the same number of 
dependent children, firmly refuses to allow a boy of thirteen 
to earn a penny by such means, telling him; “ Your time for 
work will come soon enough, my son.” 

Even among the lowest and roughest the fatherly heart 
often exists as far as mere infants are concerned. In one of 
the supremely wretched hovels to be found on the outskirts of 
old towns lives a man whose occupation, when he has any, is 
driving cattle. One day as I passed he was sitting on the 
doorstep nursing a boy of ubout two years old. “Be ’ee 
turned nurse?” jeered a neighbour. “Ay. Us must show 
*em a bit of love sometimes.” His eldest son, aged eight, 
often finds it expedient to spend the night out of doors. 

No one can doubt that the average man has a more fatherly 
beart than he used to have, that his protective affection for his 
children lasts over a longer period, and that his self-denial for 
their sake is commonly of a more voluntary and deliberate 
nature. There is some room for hope that the encouragement 
given to men of a lower moral grade to evade their parental 
culies is more than balanced in its social effects by the checks 
paced upon the unchartered freedom of the unfatherly heart. 

M. Loane. 





NEWCOMERS. 

-T cannot often happen, we hope, that the stranger within 
our gates finds himself in such an evil case as a 
correspondent who has recently unburdened his soul to the 
Surrey Advertiser. His subject is ‘The Manners of Guild- 
ford,” he signs himself “ Americus,” and his complaint is 
bitter indeed. He and his wife, he tells us, have only lived in 
Guildford a few months, but, “since we are London people 





and follow London fashions and wear London clothes, have 
been continually subject to the disgusting manners cf people 
in the streets of your town.” In a town which containg 
“quantities of churches,” he thinks, this ought not to happen, 
and we may certainly agree with him. Has he in mind, perhaps, 
the old couplet which belongs to Guildford—* Proud Guild- 
ford, poor people; three churches, no steeple”? The “ 
people,” it seems, are the offenders ; the “ London clothes” gre 
objected to, we gather, and we get vague allusions to 
colours and materials. If things go on in this way “Americus” 
threatens “to take on the wholesale thrashing of your males 
and the wholesale summoning of your females,” which is 
certainly a stormy future to look forward to, especially in a 
town which has long had the reputation of being one of the 
quietest and best-behaved in the country. It would be 
difficult, probably, to light on a better instance of constitutional) 
incapacity on the part of a newcomer to adapt himself to his 
surroundings. 

Newcomers to a quiet country town, you would think, would 
have the easiest prospects in the world. The pitfalls which 
lie before all strangers and sojourners would gape for 
them, you would suppose, with the narrowest mouths 
possible. In a country town there is almost the same 
opportunity of attracting no observation, and consequently no 
hostility, as there is in the suburbs of London, and in the 
suburbs you may be anybody or nobody; there is only 
one rule, which is pretty common, also, in other places, 
that you must not injure your neighbour. Otherwise the 
newcomer from the first has the simplest task possible. He 
can keep to himself as much or as little as he pleases; he has 
so many neighbours that instead of being stared at he escapes 
notice as individuals escape notice in a crowd. He may 
lave a large house and garden or a villa with a small 
garden, but in neither case will he find his possessions 
an inconvenience or a difficulty as the townsman living 
in the country sometimes finds them; his gardener, if he 
employs one, will not think the less of him for knowing 
nothing about flowers and fruit, or if he does his own garden- 
ing and makes his own mistakes there will be plenty of other 
people round him who do the same. He can see as much or 
as little as he likes of the society of the neighbourhood; his 
wife, when she has returned any calls which have been paid 
on her, can accept or discourage whatever friendships she 
pleases. The newcomer in the suburbs or the country 
town, indeed, can escape the observation or the attentions of 
his neighbours to almost any extent so long as he pays his 
bills; he has merely to avoid, in all his dealings, any appear- 
ance of eccentricity. If he chooses to be eccentric in dress, of 
course, he will not escape personal remarks, even though he 
should be the most amiable and retiring of men. The town 
atmosphere in that case will make itself felt, it will demand 
its own standards. It may merely be good-humoured but 
persistent, as were the small boys who once so puzzled Francis 
Newman, the brother of Cardinal Newman, by asking who 
was his hatter. “ For the life of me,” he explained to a friend, 
“at the time I could not remember.” But mere eccentricity 
in dress would be forgiven in time; what would perbaps be 
unforgiven would be the absurdities of fashion carried to 
extravagance. Those cannot pass unnoticed; they are meant, 
indeed, to be noticed, and those who adopt them are presumably 
prepared to receive, if not to welcome, the attentive comments 
of interested passers-by. 

The newcomer in the country, on the other hand, is in a 
different position. He cannot lose himself in acrowd. By 
his choice of country rather than town to live in he proclaims 
himself anxious to share in country pursuits and to meet 
country people; and since he makes his profession of tastes he 
will be judged by those who share them. He may very likely 
find it easier to drop into place among persons of equal 
standing with his own than to find the precise position be 
ought to oceupy with the villagers and poorer country people, 
unless, of course, he has merely come from one part of the 
country to another, and knows how country people “like to be 
spoken to.” There are many who take a long time to make 
that discovery, especially, perhaps, among those who have 
employed labour in other industries besides those of 
the countryside. One such newcomer to a country 
district, who had built a new house and was 
laying out a garden round it, revealed himself sufficiently by 
ordering the men at work not to come the next morning, a3 
he would be going to town and could not look after them. 
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and could be sure that they did a full day's work. “I know 
what you country labourers are,” he remarked. “ Just what 
he don't know,” was the terse comment. The Sussex labourer’s 
motto is said to be, “I wunt be druv,” and that possibly is 
the general attitude of the countryman towards the townsman 
who expects too much or too quick work, as he considers it, 
out of him. But even less than being bullied will he allow 
himself to be patronized. If there is one thing which the 
newcomer to the country will find himself unable to do it is 
to “come the great gentleman” over villagers who are 
not used to him. He will be allowed to give no 
more than he will be allowed to take. He will not be 
welcomed or accepted as patron simply because he has the 
money or the will to bead subscription lists and provide 
entertainments. That is a privilege which he will have to 
earn, and he will earn it quickest by offering himself latest; 
he will be asked if he is worth asking. Of one thing he may 
be sure enough, that he will never succeed in pretending to be 
what he is not. He may just as well own ignorance on any 
country subject as try to disguise it ; the ignorance will be 
recognized in any case ; and in the end he will be accepted 
frankly for what he is. If he is a born countryman, even 
though he has spent most of his years ina town, he will settle 
in.as a countryman at once; if he is a townsman turned 
countryman, willing to learn and to listen, he may come 
through in time to some such achievement as Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling has described in that fascinating story, “ An Habita- 
tion Enforced.” There is no more delightful study of the 
acceptance of newcomers by a countryside. Tke acceptance 
of the newcomer in town or countryside has its parallel 
every day in the average railway carriage. When the door o 
a carriage opens to admit a fifth traveller to four others, 
he erters an atmosphere of reserve, almost of hostility. Why 
should he be added to a company of persons quite large 
enough already? ‘The train moves off, and his behaviour and 
appearance are silently observed by each of his fellow- 
travellers. If he behaves as a properly conducted traveller 
should, if he does not take up too much room, or bring in too 
many parcels, or spread his newspaper inconveniently, 
er smoke abominable tobacco, or try to pull the window 
up or down when it does not belong to him, he passes 
insensibly into the atmosphere of the carriage; he becomes 
part of the company; and if a sixth traveller gets in at 
the next station, he intrudes on a community, not of four, 
but of five. The newcomer has already been accepted—more, 
perhaps, for what he has omitted to do than for what he 
has done. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—=———— 
IS THE DREADNOUGHT TYPE DOOMED ? 
(To tue Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”’] 

Bir,—Within the last fortnight it has been announced in 
various journals that the Admiralty are about to adopt a new 
policy of construction for armoured ships. In some cases 
“high authority” has been claimed for these statements. 
Possibly they may be mere ballons d'essai intended to test 
public opinion or to prepare the way for a change which is 
thought desirable. The present First Sea Lord and his naval 
colleagues, however, being officers of great experience and 
ready to accept responsibility for decisions in regard to types 
of ships, are not likely to favour appeals or explanations to 
the general public through the Press in regard to action 
which may be contemplated by the Board. On the 
other hand, there has been remarkably close agreement in the 
details embodied in these statements; apparently they have 
been inspired from a common source; and the reasons 
alleged for a coming change of policy have been practically 
identical. In these circumstances it may be of interest to 
examine what has been said and to ascertain, as far as is 
possible, whether the scheme is likely to be realized in future 
shipbuilding programmes. 

The main point insisted upon is a speedy reversal of the 
policy which has been followed during the last six years—since 
the ‘ Dreadnought’ was designed—of “ going one better,” and 
bigger, in each succeeding type of armoured sbip laid down. 
Starting with the ‘ Dreadnought’ of 17,900 tons—and that was 
in itself an advance of nearly 9 per cent. on the displacement 
of the largest preceding battleship—within five years we came 








necessity for greater dimensions was still asserted. The 
‘Dreadnought’ has a length of 490 feet and a normal 
draught of 26$ feet; the ‘Lion’ is credited with 
a length of 660 feet and a normal draught of 28 fect. It was 
alleged that this law of growth was inevitable in its operation 
for all classes of ships; and the argument for further increase 
in size of warships was clenched by the statement that even 
the ‘Lion’ was a small vessel when compared with great 
passenger steamships like the ‘Mauretania’ and ‘ Olympic,’ 
not to mention still larger vessels now building. When 
advocates of more moderate dimensions ventured to point out 
what they regarded as essential differences between the con- 
ditions of service for warships and those of merchant ships 
they were treated with scorn. No regard was paid to the fact 
that whereas passenger steamers are designed to run between 
certain terminal ports, at which suitable provision can be and 
is made for their accommodation, warships must necessarily 
serve wherever circumstances require their presence, and 
must make use of existing harbours and anchorages in all 
parts of the world to which the necessities of war service may 
call them. Even at home ports and at our principal naval 
bases abroad recent increases of size and draught of 
water of our warships have already caused serious 
difficulties. Docking accommodation— especially on the east 
coast of Great Britain—is confessedly inadequate for our 
existing fleet, and large expenditure is being incurred on 
its extension as well as on the construction of the new base 
at Rosyth. The range of possible service for warships must 
be greatly limited by such an increase in draught of water 
as has been made in recent types, and when these ships are 
fully laden they draw thirty to thirty-one feet. But notwith- 
standing these generally admitted facts the ery for bigger ships 
has been kept up, and those who favoured more moderate 
dimensions wondered whether or when they would get a 
hearing. 

Besides the arguments just stated, which seem in them- 
selves conclusive, other and weighty objections have existed 
to this wild rush into extreme dimensions for warships. 
These objections are usually and conveniently summarized in 
the proverb that “it is unwise to carry too many eggs in one 
basket.” Like all proverbial sayings this may be pushed 
too far, and probably has been in some cases. On the 
other hand, serious dangers undoubtedly attach to under-water 
attacks delivered against the largest ships. These dangers 
have been emphasized and deeply impressed on the minds of 
thoughtful men by the events of the Russo-Japanese War. 
Strenuous advocates of “monster” battleships have been 
driven into an admission of the vulnerability of these ships 
when subjected to torpedo attacks or the action of submarina 
mines ; and it has been admitted that even one successful attack 
of that kind would almost certainly put the largest ship out 
of action even if she kept afloat. These admissions obviously 
settled the matter so far as the principle was concerned, and 
made it certain that there would sooner or later come a 
pause in the race for mere size and for concentration of 
great fighting power in each unit of a war fleet. Now an 
arrest of growth in dimensions of British armoured ships 
seems to be approaching, and it is devoutly to be desired. 


Recent announcements may be summarized as follows :—In 
the shipbuilding programme for next year the new battle- 
ships are to be about 400 tons less in displacement than the 
‘Dreadnought,’ and nearly 9,009 tons less than the Lion class. 
They are to be armed with six heavy guns (said to be 15 inches 
in calibre) as against ten 13'5-inch guns carried by our latest 
battleships and eight guns of equal calibre carried by the ‘ Lion." 
This reduction in the number of heavy guns mounted in a 
single ship has been repeatedly advocated by those who 
favoured more moderate dimensions, and as often it has been 
set aside as an undesirable change by the Admiralty. The 
retention of ten heavy guns in our battleships, carried in five 
twin-gun turrets, has been one of the chief causes of increase 
in size; increased speed has also exercised much influence. 
Nothing is said as to the mode in which the six 15-inch guns 
are to be mounted in the new ships: if they were placed in 
triple-gun turrets only two armoured stations would be 
needed, and considerable economies in weight of armour could 
be obtained. On the other hand, any breakdown due to 
accident or injary in action of a single turret would deprive 
the vessel of one-half her heavy gun-fire, and that is in itself 
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a serious objection to such extreme concentration of the 
guns. 

Apart from the question of distribution of the heavy guns 
that of their increase in calibre raises serious doubts, and it 
may well be asked why this step should be taken. It has been 
pointed out that in this respect history is only repeating 
itself; the reasons now given for adopting larger calibres are, 
in principle, the same as those which led us on to 110-ton 
guns nearly thirty years ago, only to return to 12-inch guns 
of half that weight after experience had been gained with guns 
of the larger calibres. One of the apologists for the proposed 
ection said recently that“ the Admiralty trust to the greater 
range, penetrating, and smashing power of the new gun,” but 
as the 12-inch and 13:5-inch guns previously used have been 
proved effective at the longest ranges likely to be required 
under ordinary conditions at sea, what good reason can 
there be for further increase in calibreP Thia step, if 
it is really contemplated, will be taken before the first 
modern ship armed with 13'5-inch guns has been completed, 
and the public may naturally inquire what has happened in 
the interval since 13-inch guns were introduced which has 
led to the proposal to use 15-inch guns. If it is the better 
weapon why not have passed thereto directly from the 12-inch ? 


Another interesting feature in the description of the new 
ships is found in the statement that they will carry “a com- 
paratively heavy anti-torpedo armament.” What this may 
mean exactly no one can tell; but some guidance muy possibly 
be found in the debate on the Shipbuilding Vote a fortnight 
ago. It was then pointed out by several speakers that recent 
British ships were relatively weak in their secondary arma- 
ments, and that the Dreadnought type had not been copied in 
that particular by foreign navies. Mr. McKenna then said 
that “the Board of Admiralty recognized” that a 4-inch gun 
might not be a “sufficient answer to a destroyer carrying 
torpedoes with a range of many thousand yards,” and 
added: “In that case we should require a gun with a 
range sufficient to enable it to destroy a destroyer before 
the latter could get within range with its torpedoes.” 
Possibly this may mean that 6-inch guns are to be 
included in the armaments of our next ships; if so they 
will be available in action against other fleets as well as 
for defence against torpedo attacks; and if that result is 
obtained there will be reason for much satisfaction. Existing 
British ships built during the last five years are undoubtedly 
inferior in their secondary armaments to foreign ships of the 
same dates. 


As to speed, it 1s asserted that the new vessels “ w'll be 
designed to develop a speed hitherto undreamed of in 
capital ships.” One writer gives the speed as “in the neigh- 
bovrhood of 30 knots”; another says “those who are 
concerned with the designs for the new vessels are confident 
that 34 or even 36 knots can easily be attained,” adding that 
internal-combustion engines will not be used, but a combina- 
tion of reciprocating engines and steam turbines similar to 
thut adopted for some of the great passenger steamers, 
including the ‘Olympic’ and the ‘Titanic.’ It is unnecessary 
to criticize these somewhat loose statements, which may be 
presumed to mean generally that the new vessels will have 
very high speed. It cannot be an easy matter to attain speeds 
‘tin the neighbourhood of 30 knots” in vessels of the size 
aud armament described, in association with armour-pro- 
tection of a satisfactory nature, good fuel supplies, and any 
available system of propelling apparatus. Neither can there 
be doubt that for the attuinment of high speeds turbines 
have been proved superior to any combination of turbines and 
reciprocating engines. It is notable also that the ‘Lion’ 
class, which are reputed to be designed for speeds of about 
30 knots, are of 26,350 tons displacement and have turbine 
engines of about 70,000 horse-power, although they carry 
only eight 13°5-inch guns and a light secondary armament. 
3ut such technical details are not of primary importance for 
present purposes, because there remains a much larger 
question. Is it desirable to aim at such extremely high 
speeds in capital ships intended to act as units in fleets? 
To that question many of the highest authorities on 
naval strategy and tactics reply in the negative, and 
their objections are not trivial or negligible, seeing that 
high speed is such a costly quality and involves serious 
increase in size. One eulogist of the new departure says 





for less than one super-Dreadnought and in much quicker 
time.” This statement is obviously both incorrect and 
absurd. While the reversion to more moderate dimensions 
and cost is much to be desired, there is good reason to believe 
that if the qualities described were really associated in a new 
ship her size and cost must considerably exceed that of the 
‘Dreadnought’ if she were constructed under similar condi. 
tions. 

The problem to be solved is how to produce a war fleet 
which shall assuredly maintain British sea supremacy; of 
which the units shall be as secure as possible against known 
forms of attack. In addition to a sufficient number of 
capital ships to secure victory in fleet actions, an adequate 
supply of cruisers for scouting and protection of trade 
routes, and ample strength in destroyers, submarines, and 
auxiliary vessels, must be provided. Large expenditure is 
inevitable in face of foreign competition, but it is wise to 
make the unit cost of each type as low as it may be con. 
sistently with the possession of adequate fighting power in 
each vessel, and to secure superiority in aggregate offensive 
power by means of a preponde:ance in numbers. The last 
mentioned conditions should receive due consideration from 
the authorities before a decision is reached to commence 
vessels of the type described above.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Civis, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE POLITICAL CRISIS. 
(To ruxz Eprror or tue “Srecraror,”’] 

Srr,—As one who cannot share your satisfaction at the 
prospect of an agreement by which the Parliament Bill may 
become law, I would suggest reasons why to some it may 
appear that the forcing of a creation of peers would be the 
lesser evil. You observe that “you cannot if they are once 
made repeal 300 peers.” Surely this depends on how the 
Upper House is reconstituted, as all assume that in some 
form it will be. And there can be none whose political 
privilege will be less entitled to be preserved if the Unionists 
for a time recover a majority than those created by such 
straining of the prerogative by a revolutionary Cabinet. 

Besides this I think it desirable that the abnormal 
character of this legislation should be emphasized and that it 
should not in any way wear the mask of ordinary and regular 
legislation. The Spectator appears to hope for the repeal of 
the measure. Surely the case for its repeal will be 
strengthened if it is obviously the ‘product of a quasi-coup 
détat. I cannot see what is the greater evil which the 
rejection of the Bill would occasion. The powers which it 
is proposed to leave to the Upper House—too small to have 
much value, yet large enough to be represented as vexatious 
—might very probably excite a cry for their further 
restriction if it were attempted to make serious use of 
them. Whether an Upper House with no traditional prestige 
and resting on the disputable ground of its special merits 
would be a real political force is a somewhat doubtful specula- 
tion. I can hardly admit the analogy with the situation in 
1831-2. The Government to-day as then may insist on the 
Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill. But they have 
not behind them as then a people seething with political 
frenzy. Few now living can remember that period. But 
many of us can remember the Reform agitations of 1866-7, 
and even as compared with that time the idea of any real 
political excitement at this moment seems absurd. It is rather 
surely the indifference than the enthusiasm of the bulk of the 
nation which gives its apparent strength to the policy of the 
Government; and if the institutions of England are funda. 
mentally changed, it may be attributed to the weakness of the 
defence rather than the real force behind the attack.—I am, 
Sir, &c., CoLcHESTER. 

Carlton Club. 

[We have dealt with the crisis in our leading columns.—ED, 
Spectator.) 








THE NATIONAL INSURANCE BILL. 
[To raz Epiror ov tue “Spectator.” } 
S1r,—I notice the employers are about to protest against their 
contribution. Quite right. But I do not suppose many 


“it is contended that two of the new ships could be built | your readers will on reflection have much doubt as to who 
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will be the ultimate payers of this impost. The employer will 


be able, in the mejority of cases, to revise his price lists and 

ass the liability on to the consumer. Quite right so far as 
the employer is concerned. Manufacturing for a foreign 
market, and for Governments and public bodies, it may 
not be easy to adopt this obvious course; but taken 
generally I think poor Issachar will have to pay up, as of late 
not infrequently happens.—I am, Sir, &., 

2 Clifford Place, Jersey. Epw. F. Tuomas. 





[To rae Eprror or tue “Srecrator.”] 
Smr,—Amid the chorus of welcome with which this sinister 
measure has been received, it is surely time that someone 
spoke out strongly on the other side, and wrote it down what 
jt really will be if carried—an unmitigated misfortune to 
workmen and employers, to poor and rich alike—one of the 
blunders that are worse than crimes, because their conse- 
quences are likely to be more ruinous than those of any 
ordinary crime. There are certainly some signs that the 
more this Bill is looked into the more it is distrusted. The 
‘Spectator, for instance, far too kind and gentle towards it at 
first, is becoming severe in its just criticism. For my own 
part, being a septuagenarian and on the retired list, with no 
employces except a couple of domestic servants, I can look at 
th¢ probable effect of the Bill from a fairly detached and 
impartial point of view, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that its provisions will be destructive of self-respect, thrift, 
independence, and all the best and most virile qualities of the 
working class, and you may depend upon it there will be such 
an epidemic of imaginary and simulated sickness as this 
country has never seen. I can only hope that, even at this 
eleventh hour, the nation will wake up and see where it is 
drifting. Non-contributory old-age pensions were bad and 
extravagant enough, but this measure is far, far worse, 
inasmuch as it puts a premium on laziness and malingering, 
and, as usual in such cases, the most worthless and unprincipled 
part of the population will get most of the benefit at the expense 
of their sturdier and worthier fellows.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ex-EMPLoyer. 





[To tax Epitror or tue “ Srectator.’"] 

Srr,—Your attitude towards the Insurance Bill is extremely 
puzzling. For months past you have advocated an insurance 
scheme on coptributory lines. You have always severely 
criticized the Government because they framed their schemes 
of old-age pensions on lines that were not contributory. 
You must be fully aware that it means a good deal of 
courage on the part of a Government nowadays to ask for 
weekly contributions towards a great social benefit. They 
are certain to be attacked—as they are now being attacked— 
by the Socialists. But they can scarcely have expected that 
the Socialists would be assisted by the individualists! Is that 
acourse which is safe even for the individualists themselves ? Is 
it not likely that if you should succeed in defeating this 
scheme that result will act as a warning against any Govern- 
ment attempting to deal with this question on contributory 
lines P—I am, Sir, &c., HAROLD SPENDER, 

47 Campden House Court, Gloucester Walk, W. 

[We are not against but for a sound and reasonable scheme 
of compulsory thrift—i.e., contributory insurance—but we 
are determined to do all we can to resist a badly planned and 
therefore inefficient and unjust measure being forced through 
Parliament with indecent haste. The Bill, if proper time be 
given for its consideration, may possibly be made workable 
and just, but this cannot be done at the fag-end of the Session 
in the intervals of a great constitutional crisis—Ep. Spec- 
tator. | 





UNEARNED INCREMENT IN 1833. 
(To rue Epiron or tus “Srectaror.”} 
Srr,—I have just opened at random a volume of the 
Quarterly Review for 1833, and my eye falls on a paper called 
The Church and the Landlords :— 


“Next it may occur to him . . . that he should have taken time 
to sift that grand argument of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
by which the seizure of Church property was justified, before he 
had given it his vociferous assent. . . . ‘The State,’ said Lord 
Althorp, ‘ was justified in appropriating to itself any increase in 
value that might accrue to the property of the Church when that 
increase was created by an act of State.’ Therefore the State 
would he instified in seizing the increase in value of a house when 





that increase was created by a licence to sell ale and spirits, which 
the State had granted it: the State would be justified in seizing 
any increase in value of a district of waste land, when that increase 
followed upon an act of enclosure which the State had passed ; the 
State would have an incontestable claim (hear it, Mr. Attwood !) 
to any increased value accruing to property in the funds from a 
legislative ‘action on the currency’; indeed, the State would be 
justified in making free with any man’s private property, to any 
extent, seeing that its entire value to the individual was derived 
from his secure possession—a security which he owed altogethe: 
to the State!!! Truly might Mr. O’Connell return his thanks to 
ministers for stirring a principle on this occasion that reached 
further than appeared at first sight. It is worth more to a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, under any fiscal embarrassment, than 
ever was Jew’s eye of oli,” 


What seemed a monstrous conception in 1833 is beginning to 

come to pass in 1911. Our Chancellors still rob hen-roosts, 

instead of uniting all classes in a common act of necessary 

sacrifice.—I am, Sir, &c., W. H. D. Bowes. 
Cambridge. 





THE NEW GERMAN NATIONAL INSURANCE 
LAW. 
[To rae Eprror or tus “Spectator.” 

Srr,—In his review of Dr. Wilhelm M@ller’s new book, appear- 
ing in your issue of July 8th, your contributor is in error in 
stating that under the new law “employers must henceforth 
pay one-half, instead of, as now, one-third of the sickness 
insurance premiums.” The Bill, as drafted, did contain this 
provision, but in the course of its progress through the 
Reichstag it was finally decided to leave the status quo un- 
changed as regards the payment of premiums. As the result, 
however, of other amendments affecting the mode of electing 
officers and committees, &c., the employers will henceforth be 
able to play a far more considerable part in the management 
of the Kassen—a result which is by no means palatable to the 
Social Democratic working men, who have hitherto bulked so 
largely in the local administration of the German sickness 
insurance scheme. But Englishmen must never forget that 
in Germany a Social Democrat is not necessarily synonymous 
with a Socialist.—I am, Sir, &c., 


117 Holland Road, W. Ernest Lesser. 





GERMANY AND MOROCCO. 

[To tax Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,—I read with great interest your able article, with which 
I found myself so largely in agreement. As regards the 
arguments in favour of the maintenance of the status quo, 
however, I hope you will allow me to suggest that Germany 
has already disturbed the status quo in a way to which excep- 
tion cannot be taken, and that it is this disturbance which is 
the real cause of German restlessness. I mean that since 1870 
the natural increase of the population of Germany is no less 
than 25,000,000; consideration of this material fact is sufficient 
explanation of Germany’s desire for expansion. Arbitrary 
expansion by force is fraught with danger to all concerned. 
It is much to be desired that a legitimate desire such as this 
should be gratified by consent, and if this were possible it 
would probably go far to ensure that peace in Europe for 
which there is such a generally expressed wish.—I am, Sir, 
&e., EveLyn ANSELL. 

4 Glenloch Road, Hampstead, N.W. 





THE SEAMEN'S STRIKE AS SEEN THROUGH 

AUSTRALIAN SPECTACLES. 

LTo rue Eprror or tur “Srecrator.”’| 
Srr,—The perspective of distance has sometimes an exaggera 
tive effect, and the seamen’s strike in England may help to 
sober English judgment as to labour troubles in Australia. 
Suppose the cables had reported that, say in Melbourne or 
Sydney, the seamen had gone on strike; mail ships swung 
idle at their moorings; perishable goods were left to rot; 
food in the cities affected rose to famine prices; there was 
open conflict, lasting for hours, between the police and mobs ; 
hundreds of police, with squadrons of cavalry and infantry, 
were being hurried to the scene of trouble; the strike was 
spreading, like fire in prairie grass, from one trade to another, 
&c. News such as this would arrest the attention of the whole 
Empire; to the alarmed vision of critics 12,000 miles away it 
would seem as if the very frame of society in Australia were 
on the point of dissolution. But all this has happened, and 
is happening, in England, yet nobody seems to be particularly 
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alarmed. Pleasure is as eager, politics as noisy, and trade 
everywhere—except in the particular cities affected—is as 
absorbed as ever. The newspapers hardly expend a leading 
article on the strike. On the troubles betwixt Turkey and 
Montenegro, or on the appearance of a German cruiser in a 
remote and almost unknown African port, the English journals 
spill seas of editorial ink. But the seamen’s strike, with its 
flaming circle of sympathetic strikes, seems to the journalistic 
mind here a matter of quite secondary interest. English 
editors must be trusted to understand their own business ; but 
if they are right in their estimate of the importance—or of 
the want of importance—of the industrial conflict which has 
broken out in English seaports, and has spread so fast, and 
yielded a victory for the men so signal, an Australian may be 
forgiven for exhorting them to measure by the same sober 
arithmetic the next story of industrial troubles in Australia 
which reaches them. 

But is the present seamen’s strike, with its ring of 
collateral strikes and the entirely unexpected and almost 
instant victory won by the men, quite so insignificant an 
occurrence as many anxiously optimistic critics try to 
persuade themselves is the case? At this point Australian 
experience may help to interpret English facts. We in 
Australia have learned that the two most sensitive spots in 
the whole area of labour are precisely those represented by 
seamen and carriers. A strike in either of these two classes 
affects the whole community more instantly and vitally than 
any other form of industrial conflict. It resembles the sharp 
stab of a lancet on some nerve-centre of the body; or it may 
be compared to a disease which affects the whole circulatory 
system. The great seamen’s strike in Australia some fifteen 
years ago threatened the very destruction of society. The 
carriers’ strike in Adelaide less than a year ago reduced 
the whole community in the space of a few hours almost 
to the condition of a besieged city. No cart was allowed 
to traverse the streets except authorized by a “ permit” 
issued by the ‘Trades Hall. Supplies had to be 
taken to the hospitals in vehicles flying the Geneva 
Cross, and the experience of the last few days in 
England at this point exactly corroborates Australian ex- 
perience. Food at Hull for a brief period rose well nigh to 
famine prices; almost every branch of manufacturing 
industry was arrested. The strike, if it had lasted, would 
have brought social life to a standstill. 

Now Great Britain resembles a great citadel with no maga- 
zines; if it lost the command of the sea it would be driven to 
surrender by the mere logic of famine; and the seamen’s 
strike, if general and sustained, would be as fatal to the 
fortunes of Great Britain as the defeat of all her fleets by a 
foreign enemy. 

In Australia the most ominous feature of labour troubles is 
the speed with which a strike—begun at any point and in any 
trade—spreads in every direction and to all trades. No 
disease known to medical science has the energy of con- 
tagion which belongs to a strike. The loyalty of the 
workers to each other—in itself a noble sentiment—brings 
all the trades, no matter how remote from each other in 
geography and occupation, into active and militant 
alliance. If there is a strike, for example, in a coal mine, and 
free labourers are employed, the coal produced is treated as 
an infected article; no one must handle it, carry it, use it, 
touch it; and exactly this feature has made its appearance 
in the present strike in England. The dockers struck to help 
the seamen, the carriers to help the dockers; there were signs 
that the railway men would have struck to make the circle of 
strikes complete. 

Now in all strikes there are not two, but three, forces con- 
cerned—labour, capital, and the general public—and the inno- 
cent general public is usually the greatest sufferer of the three 
Each of the other parties to the fray hopes to succeed by the 
amount of loss and inconvenience it can inflict on the com- 
munity at large. And who can deny the right of the com- 
munity to interfere, through its one instrument of government 
—the Parliament—to enforce industrial peace? In the last 
resort the community surely has the right to protect its own 
existence, 

In the present dispute it is clear that the employers in the 
shipping trade miscalculated the strength of the forces 
opposed to them, and they failed to recognize in sufficient 
time the element of justice there must have been in the 








claims of the men. The concessions as to wages which 
have made as the price of defeat, and with all the loss of 
prestige which defeat carries with it, if made in ad 

and before open conflict broke out, would probably haye 
saved the whole conflict. But the sense of victory is just now 
running like wine in the blood of the strikers. The vi 
they have won bas kindled the imagination of unionists ° 
where. There is perbaps hardly a trade in the kingdom in 
which the men are not thinking of framing new demands, and 
often very unreasonable demands. One lesson Australia hag 
learned and England apparently not yet quite learned is that 
the frank, uncompelled recognition of all plainly just claims 
on the part of the workers is not only the wisest policy for 
the employers, it is also the most economical policy. 

In Australia the most effective weapon used in a sf¥rike is 
the organized public opinion of the working class as a whole, 
and that sentiment is apt to be nothing less than cruel in 
temper. A trade union can be as intolerant and as ruthless 
in its intolerance as the Roman Inquisition. There is always 
a minority against a strike; but its members find it impos. 
sible tu stand up against the sentiment of their class—a senti. 
ment grown bitter with hate and with vehemence enongh for 
a battlefield. Anybody who consents to take up the tools 
which a striker has flung down is branded as a “scab” and a 
“blackleg.” He is looked upon as a pariah, and shunned 
like a leper. Unionists will refuse to sleep under the same 
roof with him. If the leaders of the unions could carry out 
their policy no man in Australia would be allowed to 
earn his bread except he joined a union and accepted 
its politics. This policy is, of course, mere despotism, and ig 
as hateful as every despotism must be. It has, indeed, some 
special hatefulness of its own; for what can be more cruel 
than the despotism of a crowd? Andif the newspapers in 
England are wise they will refuse to serve this latest form of 
despotism by giving currency to those epithets which are its 
most deadly weapons. Why consent to describe a workman 
who refuses to join a strike as a “scab” or a “blackleg”? 
He is a free workman, and has a right to respectful treatment. 

History is “philosophy teaching by examples”; and if we 
may argue from Australian experience British politics are 
entering on a new stage. The workers as a class will crystallize 
into a political party, with separate ideals of its own and with 
a scale as yet undreamed of. This will change the whole 
stratification of British politics, and may well prove ‘o be the 
most profoundly important event in the political history of this 
generation.—I am, Sir, &c., AUSTRALIAN, 





CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN CHINA, 
To tus Epiror or tux “Specraror.”’] 


Srr,—Some attention has recently been directed to a work 
entitled “A Chinese Appeal to Christendom concerning 
Christian Missions, by Lin Shao-Yang.” Your readers will 
remember that in a recent newspaper controversy Sir Hiram 
Maxim urged any who were interested in the subject to 
turn to this Chinese presentation of the position, which no 
doubt he rightly supposed—as a carefully worded criticism of 
Christian missions—would carry more weight to the average 
reader than his own less moderate attack. 

Having studied the book, partly on his recommendation 
and partly because of my keen desire to understand the 
Chinese view-point on this question, I confess to having laid 
it down with a certain measure of disappointment. I may 
say at once that with many of the views put forward by the 
writer Iam in hearty accord. “Do not assume too hastily,” 
he says, “that the teaching is all to be on yourside and the 
learning to beallonthe side of the Chinese. .... Be exceedingly 
tender in your treatment of the old philosophers of China. 

.... A China that ceases to respect her own past will 
deserve the scorn, not the admiration, of her Western 
teachers.” 

In criticising missionaries, moreover, the writer is extremely 
eareful to differentiate, and he freely grants that there are 
many who do not fall witlrin the scope of his strictures. Some 
of the points are well made, and should be borne in mind by 
all missionaries, as, for example, the strenuous insistence upon 
the need for presenting Christianity in as undogmatic a form 
as possible, leaving the Chinese to work out their own form of 
expression. The need of sympathy with Chinese thought 
and the avoidance of doing anything to outrage Chinese 
fecling are rightly pressed home. 
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Where I should wish, however, to challenge the writer of 
this able book is in his representation of the typical missionary 
attitude. That missionaries are to be found “who paint our 
bad qualities in the most lurid colours,” and “ who touch most 
lightly and with the least enthusiasm on such of our qualities 
as are worthy of praise,” may unfortunately be true. It was 
perhaps truer half a century ago, when the amazing sentences 
quoted in illustration of this dictum were written. My per- 
sonal contact with a large number of Chinese missionaries 
of nearly all societies gives me confidence in emphatically 
rejecting this description as true of more than asmall and 
decreasing minority at the present day. 

Much the same may be said of some other points, but I forbear 
to mention them in detail. How far the modern missionary 
enterprise is from the position criticized in these pages can 
readily be seen by a perusal of the Report of the World 
Missionary Conference held last year, 

What, however, chiefly disappoints me is the feeling, from 
which I cannot get away, that this book is not a genuine 
Chinese production. If written by a Chinese it must surely 
be by one who has become so far Westernized as to throw all bis 
arguments into Western form. Numberless quotations are 
made from recent Western philosophical and theological 
works, while for one who professes so profound an admiration 
for the Chinese sages it is surprising that they are not quoted 
once. I have failed to discover any passage which is dis- 
tinctly Chinese, and could not have been penned by an 
Englishman. One not infrequently stumbles on a phrase 
which is scarcely conceivable from a Chinese pen, sucb as 
“the old philosophers of China—Confucius and the rest,” 
“ that attractive and daring thinker Frederick Myers.” 

What I should like to ask through your columns is that the 
publishers should make a clear statement as to the author- 
ship. If we have here an original contribution from a Chinese, 
we are bound to treat what he says with the greatest respect. 
Missions have nothing to fear from open criticism, even from 
those who, like this author, approach the question from the 
frankly materialistic standpoint. The value attaching to the 
triticism must, however, depend to some extent on the per- 

sonality of the critic. The present volume is put forward as 
being worthy of special attention because of its authorship. 
It is presented to us as a true Chinese view of the situation, 
and this it is which gives peculiar weight to the criticism. 
What is certainly a one-sided view of missionary work is 
therefore especially liable to be accepted as the whole truth 
and the last word on the subject. 

I have the more confidence in putting this question because 
I see the author described in the Annual Report of the 
Rationalist Press Association as “a resident in the Far East 
who has special means of knowing the real facts of the case,” 
words which can hardly be taken as indicating a Chinese 
author. 

I procured along with the so-called “Chinese Appeal” 
a recently published novel by that versatile author, Mr. B. L. 
Putnam Weale. It seems to have been written with the 
object of discrediting Christian missions in China. There is 
a striking similarity in the point of view from which these 
two books are written.—I am, Sir, &c.. Henry T. HopaK1n. 

7 Old Park Ridings, Winchmore Hill, N. 

[We think that Mr. Hodgkin, as one of the incriminated 
missionaries, has a right to receive from the publishers of this 
able book an answer to his question whether they do or do 
not mean to suggest that it is written by a native Chinese, as 
the name on the title implies, or only by a European resident 
in China. The importance of the book depends on the answer 
to this question, and it is one which we hold that the Rationalist 
Press Association ought to give if they wish the book and the 
Association to be taken seriously.—Eb. Spectator. } 





CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
(To tue Epiror or tus “Srecrator.”’] 

Str,—In your issue of, I think, a fortnight ago allusion was 
made to the fraternity which used to obtain some genera- 
tions ago between Church people and Nonconformists. I 
have been reading the manuscript memoirs, dated 1840, of a 
parishioner of a village in North Lincolnshire, a district 
saturated with the spirit of John Wesley. The following 
extracts may be of interest :— 

Of the Parson. 

“The Parson was called the Rev. Buck Warren Wright.. He 





was a most useful man in the Parish. He had been an Honorary 
Doctor before taking Holy Orders. He attended all the people 
day and night. At the Vicarage was a regular Dispensary for the 
sick and poor—Churchmen, Wesleyans, Ranters, and all alike. 
There was no Party Spirit in him except the Tea Party Spirit. 
Nothing pleased him better than a Chapel Tea Meeting; he was 
in his glory then. He was always voted in the chair. He knew 
the value of brethren dwelling together in unity and loving his 
neighbour as himself, and doing to others as he wouid be done by.” 


Of the Clerk. 


“John Gibson, the Parish Clerk, was a useful man ia the 

Wesleyan Chapel. He attended the evening service every Sunday, 
starting all the tunes and leading the singing, at the same time 
uniting Church and Chapel in brotherly love.” 
These simple recerds make one wonder at the modern theo- 
logical rancour born of political jealousy and at the 
spectacle of the Free Churches exciting themselves to destroy 
the traditional ancient Church of England.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Scawby, Lines, R. N. Surron NELTHORPE. 





A LETTER FROM R. L. STEVENSON. 

[To rae Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—In 1882 or 1883 I stumbled on a magazine article called 
“ A Gossip on Romance,” by Robert Louis Stevenson. In it 
he says, “ My elders used to read novels aloud,” and he goes 
on to outline some scenes which had greatly impressed his 
childish fancy—he was not yet ten—but which he had never 
been able to trace later; in the same article is this passage: 
“The last scene between Lucy and Richard Feveril is pure 
drama; more than this it is the strongest scene, since 
Shakespeare, in the English tongue.” I was able to identify 
one of the scenes he had mentioned, but Lucy and Richard 
were strangers to me. The Meredith cult had not then started, 
here at least, so I wrote, with my little piece of information 
and my query. By what I have always felt was a bit of 
inspired stupidity, I spelt his name Stephenson, and I received 
this reply :-— 


F. G. Ireland, Esq. 
DEAR Sir, 

1. Youare right about “Two Years Ago.” 

2. You will find Lucy and Richard in “The Ordeal of Richard 
Feverell,” by George Meredith, which you will instantly order 
and read; after that you will order and read “The Egoist,” by 
the same; and then I will leave you to yourself. This recom- 
mendation, or rather order, is well worth the postage it has cost 
you. I have read “Richard” thrice; and “The Egoist” six 
times, nor am I yet done with them. 

3. There are two names, Stephenson and Stevenson. The one is 
English, the other Scotch. The one may be the name of the 
devil for what I know: the other is mine. You know, by the 
Wellers, what immortal hatred may be kindled by a letter. And 
I own I grind under this which robs me, not only of my ancestors, 
but of my native country; and I grind the harder since I see an 
American publisher actually announcing my own books, and in 
type, under this travesty.—I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 

Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Hyétres, Var, France. 





When the announcement was made that a collection of 
Stevenson’s letters was preparing, I sent a copy of mine tothe 
editor. But it was not printed in the first edition, nor does it 
appear in the recent one. Iam glad, however, to have it in 
my collection, even though Sir Sidney Colvin did not think 
fit to include it in his. 

Unless I am mistaken, when the paper first appeared in 
“ Longman’s,” Stevenson said simply Lucy and Richard, with- 
out adding the surname. In the American “ Author's 
Edition” (Scribner) the name is printed as I have given it 
above. Stevenson’s spelling I have copied, while in my 
edition—Tauchnitz—of the novel, duly “ ordered and read,” it 
appears as Feverel. 

Clearly I have sinned in company.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. G. IRELAND, 

The Century Association, 7 West Forty-third Street. 





SHEEP AND SHEPHERDS. 
(To rae Epitor or tus “Srectator.”’) 
Srr,—There are two counting-out rhymes known to me which 
bear a particularly striking resemblance to the Lincolnshire 
score, The first of these runs as follows :— 
“ Eenty, teenty, tethery, methery, 
Banful, eetful, over, dover; 
Ding, dell, dominel, 





Ann, tan, toosh!” 
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The second is a variant of the first :-— 
“ Eenty, teenty, heathery bell, 
Bamful, ooral, over and over; 
Dicky dell, Roman ell, 
Ann, tan, toosh, Jock, 
You are out!” 

The clumsy vigesimal system of counting is common to the 
Celtic languages, and the number “twenty ” is evidently an 
arithmetical landmark. “Figgit,” which is one of the forms 
used to express twenty in Lincolnshire, is the same word as 
the Gaelic “fichead,” and appears in some Scottish rhymes in 
the form “ fickety.” Traces of the old system, moreover, per- 
sist in everyday French in such expressions as “ vingt sous,” 
“quatre-vingt sous,” and “threescore and ten” is still 
intelligible English. My object in writing, however, was not 
to descant upon a familiar theme, but to seek information for 
my own enlightenment, 

In Slavonia the peasants, while dancing the species of Jingo- 
ting known as the “kolo,” often sing the following :— 

“Tgra kolo, igra kolo na dvadeset i dva 
U tom kolu, u tom kolu lipa Mara igra 
Kakva Mara, kakva Mara medna usta ima! 
Da me oée, da me oée poljubiti Snjima 
Volio bi, volio bi neg dvadeset i dva 
Ljubi Maro, ljubi Maro koga, tebi drago.” 
(They are dancing the kolo, the twenty-two 
In this kolo the lovely Mara dances. 
What a honey mouth has Mara! 
If she would but kiss me with her honey mouth 
I should prefer it to twenty-two. 
Mara, Mara, kiss the one you love best.) 


What may be the meaning of this twenty-two? Dr. Krauss, 
the distinguished South Slav ethnologist, says that in his 
youth he often took part in this very dance. Generally the 
dancers were fewer in number than twenty-two, but the 
formula was invariable. He could discover no reason for the 
employment of this particular number, and cites a variant of 
the second last line to prove that the peasants themselves have 
lost the clue. 

In this variant instead of 

“ Volio bi neg dvadeset i dva” 
(I should prefer it to twenty-two), 
we find 
“Volio bi nego dukat i dva” 
(I should prefer it to a ducat and two), 

an obvious attempt to get round a difficulty by substituting 
the known for the unknown—“ein verfehlter Erklirungs- 
versuch” is the savant’s comment. Perhaps one of your 
readers may be able to elucidate the point.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Edinburgh. D. H. Low. 





FOOTPATHS. 

{To tae Eprror or tue “ Srrcraror.”} 
Srr,—Born in 1845 and a lifelong resident of Caterham-on- 
the-Hill, I would like to draw attention to the obstruction to 
the legal paths and bridle ways which has taken place during 
the past few years, particularly since our local matters came 
under the jurisdiction of an urban council, The whole estate 
of Caterham, with a few outlying farms in the parish of 
Coulsdon, was bought by a firm of lawyers. Within my 
memory the commons—460 acres—were confiscated under an 
infamous Inclosure Act; and although a manorial estate, 
with a good deal of copyhold property as well, the public 
rights have been systematically ignored by those who 
pull the strings of the council. The neighbourhgod was 
essentially democratic, so the wirepullers to carry their 
schemes got the parish divided into five wards, so manipulat- 
ing them that the democratic vote is defeated in all but one 
ward. 

Paths that have existed from time immemorial are 
obstructed, and in some cases closed, and it is quite useless to 
appeal to the council for any redress. There is not one man 
born in Caterham on the council, one half of them being 
lawyers, the other half landowners interested in perverting 
the highways.—Trusting you will be able to find room for this 
letter, I am, Sir, &c., JaMEs Baca. 

29 Banstead Road, Caterham. 





List or Pargs Onstrucrep.—Path from Chaldon; path from 
Coulsdon ; path from Bletchingly via Place and White Hill House 
to The Mound and Caterham Valley via Aldercombe ; bridle way 
from Chaldon via Beechanger; illegal inclosure of War Coppice 








and site of old Roman encampment; path through Old 
join the Pilgrim Way at Upwood Scrubbs. All the athe The 


menti ean to Newark Abbey, leading through thi 
parish to Oxted Priory, and thence to Canterbury—all aieeie 


the Pilgrim Way. 

[We have not sufficient knowledge of the district to say 
whether our correspondent’s complaint can be justified, but 
we feel that the preservation of public rights of way is so 
important that we publish his letter, thongh with reserve, 
His best plan is to apply to the Commons Preservation Soeiety 
(Victoria Street, S.W.). They will give him the best ascer. 
tainable advice on the whole question.—Eb. Spectator.} 





MENTAL ACTIVITY AND MEMORY. 
(To tue Epiror or THe “Srectaton.”)} 

Sir,—My experiences are less spiritual than those of “ Senex 

Quidam” in your issue of July 8th. Inter alia, during my 

nearly fifty years of work as a bank cashier I have many 

times been awakened from sleep by the revelation to me of 

the whereabouts of an obstinate cash error.—I am, Sir, &e., 
SEnex, 





COLLECTIVE NOUNS. 
[To tae Eprron or tee “ Srecraror.”] 
Srr,—A letter under the above heading in the Spectator of 
July 8th recalls some words of William Cobbett’s on the 
subject. In his “English Grammar,” published in 1819, he holds 
that either the singular or plural may be used, but the follow- 
ing is one among many illustrations he gives of the habit of 
not using either consistently: “ You may use either a singular 
or a plural verb with a noun of multitude, but you must not 
use both numbers in the same sentence. It is wrong te say 
Parliament is shamefully extravagant, and they are returned 
by a gang of rascally boroughmongers.”—lI am, Sir, &c., 
Rosert Bowes. 
13 Park Terrace, Cambridge. 





[To rus Epiror or tar “Spectator.”} 

Srr,—Does not the sense determine whether a plural or 
singular verb shall follow a collective noun? We have in 
the “ Te Deum” :— 
“The glorious company of the Apostles: praise Thee. 

The goodly fellowship of the Prophets: praise Thee. 

The noble army of Martyrs: praise Thee. 

The Holy Church throughout all the world: doth acknowledge 

Thee.” 

In the first three sentences, I take it, stress is laid upon 
the great number of apostles, prophets, and martyrs; in the 
last on the unity of the Church.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Flower Lane, Mill Hill, N.W. Tuomas CAPPER. 





TENEMENT NESTS. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator,”] 
Srr,—In your issue of last week reference was made to a 
double nest of house-martins. This is, I believe, not uncom- 
mon, and I have seen a similar arrangement this afternoon 
with other bird lovers, and none of us commented upon the 
fact. It will interest your correspondent, and possibly others, 
to hear of a family arrangement of rooks, which I saw this 
spring in Sussex, where four families had arranged their nests 
practically with, as far as could be seen, a common outer 
wall.—I am, Sir, &c., CLEMENCE ACLAND. 
Walwood, Banstead. 


[To raz Eviror or rae “Srrcrator.”] 
Srr,—Among the many nests built annually by house- 
martins under the eaves of our house I frequently notice 
double ones—like the one mentioned by your correspondent 
last week—and this year I see there is a treble one in which 
three flourishing broods are being brought up.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Greystoke, near Warwick. Veronica 8. BATCHELOR. 








TROUT STREAMS, 
[To rae Epiron or tus “Srecrator.”"} 
Srr,—Like your correspondent “G. H. 8.” of July 8th, I have 
fished the Test (near Longparish) for some thirty years, but 
I am, happily, not of his opinion that the trout have deterio- 
rated in quality. Most of those caught this year in my fishing 
bave been in excellent condition, with firm pink flesh and 
very good to eat. I am disposed to agree with him that the 
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proportion of two-pound fish to the smaller-sized ones has 
diminished of late. But even of this I am doubtful. it it is 
the case, I am inclined to put it down to over-stocking. If 
to all the banquets of a City Corporation there enter one or 
two hundred hungry Board School children, the Corporation 
will be sadly reduced in every sense of the word, and will 
suffer in weight and rotundity. I hope some day to find time 
to get out the proportion of weight to numbers of trout for a 
period of ten years, which is the only way of arriving at a 
conclusion, and many different elements enter into a calcula- 
tion of that sort. Still, I feel convinced that there is more 
harm done to the Test by over-stockiug than over-fishing, 
and I am trying to kill down as many one-pounders as I 
can.—I am, Sir, Xe., R. K. H. 





OF THE DICTATORS OF TASTE IN THIS GREAT 
AGE. 
(To tae Epiror or tue “Spectator.”) 

Srr,—In a thin stream of feeble English—which would be 
merely venomous if it were not so unutterably feeble, “ and 
also” (as your critic would say) with overweening conceit— 
an inane attack is made upon my “History of Painting.” 
Now, Sir, I do not object to enmity—from fools or dullards. 
After all, a cockney has been known to spit at the very 
Sphinx. But I do object, and strongly, to your giving hand- 
somely produced books to your Aunt Matilda or the curate to 
play with simply because they make pretty presents. My 
“History of Painting” is quite unfit for Aunt Matilda to 
read, and may unsettle the curate; in the public interest I 
must lodge a strong demur. Aunt Matilda ([ most strongly 
suspect Matilda) is fortunately dullard enough to be safe— 
even if she had read the book—which she clearly has not— 
since she finds nothing in it except what she already knew, 
And, most reassuring sign of all, she is so self-satisfied, 
But I put it to you, Sir—indeed my blood runs cold at the 
narrow escape you have had, since you are the latest recruit 
to the Defence of the Public Morals—fancy what might have 
happened if you had handed my history to an intelligent 
curate ! 

Yet must I throw a terrible bomb into your and her life ; 
the hideous truth is that “the precise information of diction- 
aries” is not—precise. The little spite about Berenson is 
just shrew’ s logic, so let it pass; but, alas! poor Michelangelo 
has suffered the fearful “indignity”; I plead guilty—though 
youand Aunt Matilda probably thought the picture was by 
William Rufus—for Michelangelo is reproduced in the very 
first volume.—I am, Sir, &c., HALDANE MACFALL. 

[This letter would, perhaps, have been more appropriately 
headed, “ When Authors Write their Own Reviews.”—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





WILD OATS IN THEORY AND IN PRACTICE: 

A MEDICAL COMMENTARY. 

(To rus Eprror or tue “ Spectator,” ] 
Sir,—The recent correspondence in the Spectator on the 
sowing of wild oats will be none the worse for a medical com- 
mentary. Here comes the doctor. He has nothing to say 
about the ethics of literature; he has never read the “ Areo- 
pagitica,” nor ever will; and “the liberty of the Press” is five 
words to him, and no concern of his. But he does know some- 
thing about the sowing of wild oats: and, what is more, he 

knows something about the reaping of them. 

Let us, he says, take the point of view of physiology. Is it 
true to say that abstinence is harmful? The sower may 
like to think that it is, but where is his evidence? Cuan he 
show us any cases of the bad results of such abstinence? 
Has he ever heard on good authority of any harm done thereby 
toany man? Has he ever come across a man invalided or 
run down as the result of chastity? Is the sower’s creed 
“T believe that chastity may injure a man’s health,” true or 
false ? 

There is plenty of evidence that it is false. Many of their 
patients, Sir James Paget told the students at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, would ask them about sexual questions, and 
some would expect them to prescribe immorality. “I would 
just as soon prescribe theft, or lying, or anything else that 
God has forbidden. We are not to advise that which is 
morally wrong, even if we have some reason to think that 
a patient’s health would be better for the wrong-doing.” 


“But in the cases before us—and I can imagine none in 
which I should think differently—there is not ground 
enough for so much as raising a question about wrong- 
doing. Chastity does no harm to mind or body: its dis- 
cipline is excellent; marriage can be safely waited for.” Sir 
James went on to point out that, among the many nervout 
and hypochondriacal patients who have talked to him, he 
had never beard one say that he was better or happier for 
immoral practices. If immorality be useless, or worse than 
useless, in such cases, it cannot be necessary for the health 
of young men who have nothing the matter with them. “I 
have not the least hesitation,” says Dr. Herringham, “in 
saying that in my opinion sexual intercourse is neither necessary 
for health nor for the preservation of fertility. So far as we 
know in man, and can judge by animals, both ideas are entirely 
untrue.” Sir Dyce Duckworth declares that, “from the 
aspect of physiology and good medicine,” it is not neces- 
sary for any young man to adopt immoral courses. “The 
sexual organs can lie dormant for years, can be left alone, 
out of consideration, and forgotten, so to speak, until the 
time comes for matrimony, as it should come and may be 
expected to come to every young man.” Dr. Bezly Thorne 
declares that in the course of some 35 years of medical 
practice he had never met with a young man who had suffered 
in any way as the result of abstinence. “Such have, on the 
contrary, excelled in physical and mental energy, and have 
come to the fore in life’s struggle.” 

It would be easy, if these four statements were not enough, 
to collect a hundred more. The belief that by this abstinence 
a man’s bodily vigour may be impaired is false. If a man 
attributes his want of complete fitness to his want of indul- 
gence, let him try more sleep and fresh air, less alcohol, meat, 
and tobacco, and more exercise and occupation. 

But, as a matter of fact, a young man, committing for the 
first time an act of immorality, is not thinking about his 
health. He knows quite well that there is nothing the matter 
with him. He does what he does because he has made up his 
mind to have, at all costs, a certain pleasure, u certain ex- 
perience. He has persuaded himself, or has been persuaded 
by other men, that he is fairly entitled by nature to them; 
he has been waiting for them ever since he was born; the 
whole world is full of them. From insects up to man, all life 
depends on this exercise of sex. Why is he what he is, if 
he is not to have this experience? What else is all life about ? 
Is he not, as things are, less than a man ? 

His pride cries out under this insult. Though he were 
almost passionless, he cannot bear his ignorance. It torments 
him, to be among men who know and understand what he does 
not: he plays with their vocabulary as a baby plays with the 
belongings of grown-up people. And, what is harder to bear 
than ignorance, all sorts of physical promptings come to him 
till it seems to him less clean, less gentlemanly, to have 
these than to have that which they suggest to him. So, at 
last, he goes wrong; not from any desire for more health, nor 
from any compelling passion, but from sheer hatred of his 
ignorance, his inexperience, his incompleteness. 

That is to say, his behaviour is not that of an animal, but 
that of a complex-minded and very self-conscious young man. 
It must be judged accordingly. He has thought the thing 
out: it was not instinct with him, it was elaborate argument. 
He knew all about ethics when he did it. Therefore he is not 
justified by any reference to his animal nature apart from his 
ethical nature. 

So much for him: now for his opposite, the young man who 
“keeps straight.” It is not to be doubted that the number of 
young men in this country who keep straight is very much 
greater now than it was fifty years ago. Some of them find 
it easy, some find it hard. The point is that none of them 
does anything to maintain the wreckage of the women on the 
streets. 

And the young man who keeps straight has this advantage, 
that he neither gets nor gives disease. That is how wild oats 
are reaped. Every big town is saturated with these diseases : 
you could wring them out of London like water out of a 
sponge. Our hospitals reek with them; our asylums for the 
blind and the deaf mutes are full of the results of them, In 
London alone, at this moment, there must be forty thousand 
cases of them, if not more. Young men in this condition are not 
nice: they are infective creatures; they are septic; they carry 








and spread infection. 
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The prose of wild oats is just as true as the poetry of them, 
and truer; and they that sow in joy shall reap in tears. 
Certain poets forget the contagious legions of young cockneys 
who crowd our out-patient departments, or waste their wages 
on quacks. It has been calculated of Vienna, and may be 
calculated of London, that every girl who goes on the streets 
becomes infected with a constitutional disease within six 
mouths. The prospect is not favourable for the present sowing 
of wild outs, One poet—a woman—wrote not long ago that 
youth is a sufficient excuse for “a thousand nights of sin.” It 
would do her good to attend an out-patient department, till 
she had seen, not one youth after a thousand nights, but a 
thousand youths after one night. 

The young man who keeps straight is, it is true, devoid of 
one of life's experiences, but he has his reward. He can say 
to. himself that he has not contributed to any woman's ruin. 
He is absolutely healthy and wholesome. He is untainted 
with disease, and, when he marries, he will neither infect his 
wife nor beget tainted children.—I am, Sir, &c. 

A HospiTaL SurGeonN. 





THE WILD OATS THEORY. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “ Srectator.’’] 
§rr,—On this subject Carlyle’s views as given in his Essay on 
Burns are not without interest. Burns 


“quits the paternal roof ... and becomes initiated in those 
dissipations, those vices, which a certain class of philosophers have 
asserted to be a natural preparative for entering on active life; a 
kind of mud-bath in which the youth is, as it were, necessitated 
to sleep, and, we suppose, cleanse himself, before the real toga 
of manhood can be laid upon him. We shall not dispute much 
with this class of philosophers; we hope they are mistaken: for 
Sin and Remorse so easily beset us at all stages of life, and 
ave always such indifferent company, that it seems hard we should 
atany stage be forced and fated, not only tomeet, but toyield to them, 
and even serve for a term in their leprous armada. We hope it is 
not so. Clear we are, at all events, it cannot be the training one 
receives in this Devil’s-service, but only our determining to desert 
from it, that fits us for true manly action.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., A. T, ARUNDEL. 
Maybury, Woking. 





{To tae Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—I do not personally uphold the view so violently attacked 
by Sir William Chance (the wild oats theory) in your issue 
of last week, nor could any reasonable person gather that I 
did from my letter to you.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Forp Mapox HveErrer. 





“THE GREAT ADULT REVIEW.” 
{'‘'o tue Epiror or Tue “ Spectator,” } 


Sir,—In your issue of July 8th you say that the list of contri- 
butors published in the English Review (July) constitutes “no 
proof whatever that the people in the list agree with the English 
Review or condemn the Spectator. With some further glib remarks 
about my “strange and inconclusive attempt at a reply,” you hint 
that you have no wish to prolong the controversy. No doubt. I 
iniust therefore ask you in common fairness to publish this Jetter, 
together with a protest signed by a number of very eminent men 
of letters dealing specitically with your original attack. 

All through the controversy you have evaded the issue, terrified 
at your own “spook.” You set out todo us injury. But finding 
that your attack did not “go down,” you have quibbled about 
every letter written you on the subject, so seriously in the case of 
Henry Newbolt’s interesting letter that Laurence Binyon wrote to 
you saying that your claim to stand for freedom while seeking to 
do everything in your power towards the “ suppression of another 
periodical will seem to most men a hardly ingenuous sophistry.” 

I must request you to give publicity to the words of Thomas 
Hardy, who, in a letter to me, writes (and authorizes me to say) 
that “haviug read the programme of the English Review, as quoted 
in the Spectator article, I can see nothing to object to in it in the 
interests of truth, morals, and honest literature,” 

Now let me quote to you the opinion of M. Davray in the 
Mercure de France, He speaks of your attack upon us as “ balourd 
et filandreux, puant l’hypocrisie et le jésuitisme”—I translate the 
good words: “reeking with hypocrisy and Jesuitism.” That is 
what they think about you in Paris. 

I ask you, in my turn, has your conduct been moral? Has it 
been English? My dear Sir, has it been adult? The Puritans 
always fought openly—like gentlemen—at “ push of pike.” Do you 
not know that? Any schoolboy in the country could have told 
re that it was a mistake fur the Spectator to play informer to the 

iberal Press, 








And so this silly business ends with the beginning of the silly 
season. Once more you have treated literature in the spirit of an 
usher. But we have got beyond that to-day. Your editorial] 
“ tickle-toby ” is a futile weapon.—-I am, Sir, &c., 

Austin Harrisoy, 


Tue “Enauish Review” anv THE “Sprcraror.” 


We, the undersigned, have read the article in the Spectator of 
June 10th attacking the English Review. We can see nothing in 
the article but a simple act of persecution. A well-known writer 
in the English Review has expressed, not editorially, but over his 
own signature and on his own responsibility, an opinion which js 
beyond all question a very widespread opinion, not only amone 
so-called men of the world, but among medical men and serious 
moralists. It is an opinion which shocked some of us precisely as 
some of the Spectator’s opinions shock others of us and shock the 
Editor of the English Review. But its suppression can be justified 
only by arguments which would equally justify the suppression of 
every organ of advanced or reactionary thought in Europe, and 
could easily be pushed for party or sectarian purposes to the 
destruction of the liberty of the Press. Under these circumstances 
without in any way committing ourselves as to the merits of the 
two journals or the validity of the views with which they are 
identified, we feel bound to protest against the attempt of the 
Spectator to annul the compact of tolerance upon which the main- 
tenance of the highest literature and the best journalism depends 
for its very existence, 
THOMAS HARDY 
BERNARD SHAW 
ARNOLD BENNETT 
H. G. WELLS GEORGE MOORE 
JOHN GALSWORTHY HENRY ARTHUR JONES 
WILLIAM SOMERSET MAUGHAM FILSON YOUNG 
HERBERT TRENCH R, A. SCOTT-JAMES 


MAURICE HEWLETT* 
W. B. YEATS 
R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 


W. H. DAVIES ROSERT ROSS 
EDEN PHILLPOTTS C. HALDANE MACFALL 
W. J. LOCKE D. H. LAWRENCE 


W. L. GEORGE 
FREDERICK NIVEN 
HOLBROOK JACKSON 
HUGH WALPOLE 
EDGAR JEPSON 
MORLEY ROBERTS 
CHARLES MARRIOTT 
J. STUART HAY 

W. H, KOEBEL 

G. H. MAIR 
DARRELL FIGGIS 

J. E, EVANS-JACKSON 
ALFRED STEAD 


FORD MADOX HUEFFER 
T. STURGE MOORE 

MAY SINCLAIR 

FRANCIS GRIERSON 

H. GRANVILLE BARKER 
VIOLET HUNT 

SIDNEY LOW 

RICHARD WHITEING 

J. FORBES-ROBERTSON 

G. 8. STREET 

JOHN M. ROBERTSON, M.P. 
A. NEIL LYONS 

EDWARD THOMAS 

W. ROTHENSTEIN YOSHIO MARKINO 
EDWARD HUTTON E. 8, P. HAYNES 


* Mr. Maurice Hewlett signs the Protest with the following reserving 
clause :—“I agree with and join in the protest against the Spectator’s article 
with this modification of its terms, that I do not suppose it to have been an 
act of persecution. I regard it as having been inspired by that smug confidence 
in one’s Own opinion and conviction of its importance to the world at large 
which are still, as they have always been, common to all vulgar natures. ‘The 
Spectator is not malevolent ; it is a prig.” 


[We cannot say that we find the list impressive.—En. Spectator. 





A DISCLAIMER, 
(To rue Eprtor or tue “ Specrator.’’} 


Sir,—We should like to draw your attention to one or two remarks 
in your review of July 8th of “The Woman’s Book” published by 
us. Your reviewer seems to be under the impression that certain 
articles in the book are advertisements. Now although it is the 
case that the names of one or two firms are mentioned in the book, 
there is not an article in the whole book which has been paid for 
as an advertisement or for which any consideration whatever has 
been received for itsinsertion. We think, therefore, that it is not 
fair on the part of your reviewer to insinuate that the method 
upon which this book has been compiled allows it to be published 
at a low price. The book has been compiled on the straight- 
forward method of seeking the best information from what our 
editors considered the best sources. Your article, we must admit, 
inthe main is a favourable one to the book, but the statements at the 
beginning about advertising are distinctly prejudicial to the book 
and to our standing as publishers. We hope you will be good 
enough to remove the unfavourable impression these statements 
give. You will understand that our point is that the word 
“advertisement ” as generally understood at the present time im- 
plies matter for whose insertion a payment of some kind or other 
has been given.—We are, Sir, &c., T. C. & E. C. Jack. 

[ We most certainly did not understand our reviewer to suggest 
that the publishers of “'The Woman’s Book” had taken money 
for articles inserted therein. On rereading the notice we admit, 
however, that our reviewer’s comment was by no means happily 
worded, and was indeed liable to misconstruction. The praise 
accorded by us to the book as a whole is a guarantee that we did 
not intend to make any charge against Messrs. Jack.—Ep. 
Spectator. } 





—_ 





NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 


expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the mailer or point of view ts 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publication, 
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POETRY. 





SUNSET ON THE RED SEA. 

A waste of steel-grey waters, and a line 

Of never-ending crags that bear no tree, 
Nor any sign 

Of life, where never aught of life could be, 
Which frowned, when noon was high, 
In pitiless compact with the heating sky! 
Night falls ; and in the track of burning day, 
With blazing scimitar, 
And eyes that flame afar, 
The Angel of the Sunset comes this way, 

And cloaks the brows of every rigid height 
With royal vesture of outfolding night. 
Was it not well that He 
Who with His presence Heav'n and Earth fulfils, 
Who gave white crests and thunder to the Sea, 
And to the Land its grace 
Of sliding waters, Llowing winds, green face, 
Should crown His glory thus, in that He spills 
His richest sunsets on the desolate hills? 

Ep. J. THompson. 








BOOKS. 


THE OLD YELLOW BOOK.* 
‘ae collection of documents, known as The Old Yellow 
Book, referring to a Roman murder trial of the late 
seventeenth century, upon which Browning founded The 
Ring and the Book, is now for the first time made accessible 
to the general public. 

In the middle of winter, 213 years ago, all Rome was 
buzzing with the story of a murder. The family of the 
Comparini—an old merchant and his wife, with their adopted 
daughter—had been literally cut to pieces by Guido 
Franceschini, a Tuscan nobleman, and four young despe- 
radoes from his estates. Everyone knows the use that 
Browning made of the story in his greatest poem. The bare 
facts are as follows: The Comparini desired to make a fine 
match for their daughter, Pompilia. Guido Franceschini 
desired a rich wife to mend the fortunes of his house. The 
marriage was arranged, and the old people, loth to part from 
their child, accompanied her and her husband to Tuscany. 
These merchant folk had been deceived as to the revenues 
of the Franceschini. Bitter poverty had engendered a 
grinding meanness in the hearts of these proud aristocrats. 
Their meagre manner of life, their sparing habits, their 
unsocial dispositions, were all alike unbearable to the town- 
bred couple. Quarrels ensued, and Guido turned the old 
people out of the house. A man of innate cruelty, he no 
sooner saw his wife deprived of her natural protectors than he 
began to torment her: her unknown origin and her bourgeois 
upbringing aroused his contempt, while her beauty excited 
his jealousy. She, driven to distraction and going in fear of 
her life, conceived the plan of running away to her parents in 
company with Caponsacchi, a young priest. Guido, in hot 
pursuit of the runaways, came up with them on the road to 
Rome. He took no violent vengeance upon them apparently 
because he was afraid. He had them arrested, and began an 
action against them for “flight.” Very slight punish- 
ments were imposed upon the delinquents. Capon- 
sacchi was sent into nominal exile for a short period and 
Pompilia was placed under nominal arrest in the house of her 
parents. Thither came Guido with his assassins and 
murdered his young wife and her old parents in cold blood. 
For seven weeks his trial continued in Rome and was a cause 
célibre. Pleadings, counter-pleadings, depositions, summaries 
of evidence, and pamphlets for and against, written by 
anonymous critics from the outside, were all bound up 
together after the trial was over—probably by one of the 
lawyers employed in the case. The bound volume is The Old 
Yellow Book, as more than a century and a half later, in 1862, 
it fell into the hands of the English poet. 

The chief interest of the documents at the present day 





*The Old Yellow Book. ‘Everyman's Library.”—London; J, M. Dent and 
ms. |13.) 











is, of course, the light they throw upon a great work of art. 
A great part of the book is actually embodied in the poem» 
but the first things which strike the reader are differences 
rather than likenesses. “The Pope,” by far the greatest 
figure in The Ring and the Book, does not exist in the original 
account of the trial; he is merely alluded to as_ referee. 
Again, we do not get quite so repulsive an impression of 
Guido as Browning gives us. For good or evil he 
is a much smaller man; Pompilia’s perfection is not 
quite conclusively proved. The discrepancies in her 
evidence and Caponsacchi’s are glaring—and the priest 
himself is a shadowy though chivalrous figure—it was 
Browning who made him a hero. But apart from poetry 
there is still much that is worth reading in The Old Yellow 
Book, if only for the crude picture we get of aristocratic life 
in Tuscany and of human nature all the world over. 

Take, first, the depositions of Angelica, a maidservant in 
the Franceschini family, at the time of the Comparini visit. 
The poor old people, accustomed to every comfort, felt them- 
selves to be badly lodged, but “though stiff with cold the 
room was without a fire.” The maid took coals “from my 
own brazier,” apparently in the kitchen, and carried them to the 
guests, but to this extravagance their hostess (Guido's 
mother) objected, “and snatched the shovel from my hands.” 
The result was a very pretty quarrel, in which the guests de- 
fended the maid, which recalls Pepys’s Diary rather than 
Browning’s poem. Braziers in bedrooms were not allowed, 
and it is quoted as an instance of cruelty by almost all of 
Pompilia’s advocates that she was not permitted to have her 
bed warmed. 

Food in the Franceschini household was scarce and not 
very appetizing :— 

“Every morning and evening at the table I served the said 

Signori Franceschini, Signora Francesca Pompilia, Signor Pietro, 
and Signora Violante Comparini. For the food of all this tableful, 
the Franceschini bought on Saturday a sucking lamb, on which 
they spent, at most, twelve or fourteen gratie. Then Signora 
Beatrice cooked it and divided it out for the entire week. And 
the head of the lamb she divided up for a relish three times, and 
for the relish at other times she served separately the lights and 
intestines. During the days of the week when they ate there was 
no other sort of meat on the table to satisfy the needs of all the 
tableful. When he did not buy the lamb on Saturday, as I have 
said, Signor Guido gave money to Joseph, the houseboy, to buy 
two pounds of beef. Signora Beatrice herself put this to cook 
every morning, nor was she willing for the rest to meddle with 
it, and they ate therefrom at the table and carved for the 
evening meal. And because this meat was so tough that Signor 
Pietro could not eat it (as they had not cooked it enough), Signor 
Pietro did without eating meat, for the most part, and ate only a 
little bread, toasted and in bad condition, and a morsel of cheese. 
Thus Signor Pietro passed the days when they bought beef. On 
fasting days he ate vegetable soup with a little salted pike, and 
sometimes a few boiled chestnuts. But always, whether on fast- 
ing days or not, the bread was as black as ink, and heavy, and 
ill-seasoned. Then the wine which served for the table was but a 
single flask; and as soon as the wine was poured into this, Signora 
Beatrice made me put in as much more of water. And so I made 
out to fill the wine flask, half of it being water, and very often 
there was more water than wine. This flask she put on the table, 
and ordinarily it sufficed for all those eating, although at most the 
flask did not hold more than 3} foghliette [half-pints | according to 
Roman measure.” 
The poor Comparini got very tired of cold lamb, and we are 
told by a witness on the other side that Signora Violante, “a 
very shrewd woman of great loquacity,” “presumed to 
domineer over the house,” hoping, no doubt, to improve 
the commissariat. Meanwhile the old merchant, missing 
“the throngs and the shops, places of his accustomed 
resort,” went down to the village inn to get a square meal 
and some talk, but “took it ill that be was rebuked for 
leaving the company of the noble class and associating 
in taverns with the commonest persons in town, to the 
scandal of well-born men.” Then, when he came home, 
he und his wife “laughed at all the proceedings of the 
Franceschini,” and, as one can well believe, “ disturb- 
ances of considerable importance arose in that house- 
hold.” One day old Pietro, returning from the tavern, 
found that Guido had locked him out, and soon the pair were 
not sorry to tuke their son-in-law’s orders and go home. 

Browning has weaved these details of parsimony into lis 
poem. Our readers may remember the passage in which 
Guido describes his poverty : 

“TI was poor who should be rich 


Or pay that fault to the world which trifles not 
When lineage lacks the flag yet lifts the pole.” 
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He came of an ancient house : 
... “none 0’ the line 
Having a single gift beyond brave blood, 
Or able to do aught but give, give, give 
In blood and brain, in house and land and cash, 
Not get and garner as the vulgar may.” 


He was sick of hearing 
“how very poor 
The Franceschini had become at last, 
The meanness and misery of each shift 
To save a soldo, stretch and make ends meet.” 


He feels he will never hear the last of his mother’s economy: 


“ How she can dress and dish up—lordly dish 
Fit for a duke, lamb’s-head and purtenance— 
With her proud hands, feast household so a week.” 


In the midst of such gossip he grew up : 


“The enviable youth with the old name, 
Wide chest, stout arms, sound brow and pricking veins, 
A heartful of desire, man’s natural load, 
A brainful of belief, the noble’s lot— 
All this life, cramped and gasping, high and dry 
I’ the wave’s retreat—the misery, good my lords, 
Which made you merriment at Rome of late— 
It made me reason.” 


The life of a young woman in such a household as that of 
the Franceschini would seem to have been even duller than 
that of an old one. Pompilia had little to entertain or occupy 
her besides looking out of the window, and even that entertain- 
ment was soon forbidden her. 


“My husband began to be jealous of me, and forbade me to 
show my face at the window. And to remove that occasion of 
jealousy I never showed my face save when it was absolutely 
necessary. So one day, while we were on the loggia, he said to 
me that I was staying up there to make love without telling me 
with whom. I replied that these were mere pretexts, and that 
from that place one could see only the street, without looking into 
the windows of the houses; for the loggia was entirely on the 
roof, And then because the Canon Caponsacchi, with other young 
men of the place, used to pass before our house and stop to talk 
with certain hussies, who were standing there in front, my husband 
began to fume with anger at me because the said Canon kept 
passing there as above, although I was not at all to blame.” 

Now and again they went to the play, and Pompilia tells how 
the young gallants of the place threw confetti at the ladies 
they admired, and how the pastime annoyed her husband. 

Browning said of The Old Yellow Book, “The thing’s re- 
storative,” its ‘‘ pure, crude fact ” delighted him ; even the touch 
and sight of the cover pleased him—so he says. On the other 
hand, when the Pope has to read through the law reports 
therein contained, he says :— 

“T have worn through this sombre wintry day, 
With winter in my soul beyond the world’s, 
Over these dismalest of documents 
Which drew night down on me ere eve befell— 
Pleadings and counter-pleadings, figure of fact 
Beside fact’s self, these summaries to wit— 
How certain three were slain by certain five: 

I read here why it was, and how it went.” 


We leave it to the reader to choose between Browning and 
Browning’s Pope. 





THE END OF THE IRISH PARLIAMENT.* 
Mr. Fisuer’s task has been one of disillusion. The Irish 
Parliament has gained a fictitious glory from the circum- 
stances of its fall. It has been assumed that an institution 
which could only be got rid of by such very questionable means 
must have had some good reason for existing. Even if its 
faults were as great as they appear in Mr. Fisher’s picture, 
might it not have been left to die the death which sooner or 
later overtakes institutions which have lost their savour? Mr. 
Fisher honestly sets himself to answer this and similar 
questions, and to bring out the characteristics which in his 
opinion made the disappearance of the Irish Parliament a 
blessing alike to Ireland and to England. “It died because it 
had degenerated to that stage when, like the Roman Empire, 
it could no longer sustain either its diseases or their remedy.” 
The explanation of this quotation from Mr. Fisher’s last 
chapter is to be found in another taken from his Introduc- 
tion :— 

“The point that has to be kept in mind throughout is that the 
Dublin Parliament was never, in any sense of the word, an ‘Irish’ 


Parliament. Wherever they have settled the pioneers of the 
English race have brought with them the tradition of representa- 





* The End of the Irish Parliament, By Joseph R. Fisher, London: Edward 
Arnold. (10s, 6d. net.) 





tive and deliberative government, and in due time the 
of the English colony fn Ireland established their Portions 


Primarily, therefore, it was the legislature of the Pale. Out. 
side that boundary there was the hostile race which it was the 
business of the colonists to keep in subjection. “ They no 
more dreamt of providing a Parliament for the ‘ Irish enemy’ 
than did the New England colonists for the Indians who had 
inhabited the territories lying round Massachusetts Bay.” 
Had the distinction between these two communities been one 
of race only, they might in time have learned to live in peace 
under a common system of government. But the Reforma. 
tion added a new source of disunion. The English colony 
became for the most part Protestant, and by this very fact 
made it a certainty that the “Irish enemy” would remain 
Catholic. It was not in the passionate days of the 
wars of religion that the penal laws were passed; that wag 
left for a time when, as Lord Macartney says, “the Restora- 
tion had secured to them [the colonists] their property and 
the Revolution armed them with power.” The heyday of 
persecution was the reign of Queen Anne, and its governing 
motive was the stripping of the subject population of what. 
ever property a century of warfare had left them. When the 
Irish Parliament met after the Williamite war it showed the 
temper in which it was likely to govern Ireland, not only 
by expressly excluding Roman Catholics from the franchise, 
but by prescribing a test which not even an_ honest 
Presbyterian could take. In the course of a centmy 
the penal legislation which was designed to make these 
religious disqualifications perpetual, at all events as 
regarded Roman Catholics, was relaxed “under pressure 
from England”; but, although in 1793 “Roman Catholics 
were admitted to the vote in overwhelming numbers 
under the ‘forty shilling freehold’ franchise,” it was not 
with any expectation thut the new electorate would make 
any change in the complexion of the House of Commons, 
“No one dreamt of their exercising the vote except for the 
purpose of swelling the retinue of their landlord on polling 
day.” The Irish Parliament remained the Parliament of 
an oligarchy, and though in course of time that oligarchy 
had become more Irish than the natives themselves, its 
patriotism never went beyond the determination to “ divide 
the spoils of Irish politics without the interference of 
England.” 

The sins of the Irish Parliament have not been disposed of 
when we have called it an oligarchy. For an oligarchy may 
be a good government—good, that is, in everything except in 
the ability to conciliate popular support. “ Everything for 
the people but nothing by the people ” is a principle which may 
have excellent results until the time comes when what has been 
done for the people has bred in them the desire to do some- 
thing for themselves. But the Irish oligarchy no more 
thought of doing anything for the people than they thought 
of doing anything by them. Ireland was governed by “the 
Undertakers.” ''he Lord Lieutenant “ came over once in two 
years, stayed a few months, lived in kingly state, provided for 
his chaplain and secretary, received freedoms, gold boxes, and 
complimentary addresses, and then hurried back to England 
with the utmost precipitation.” During his absence of 
eighteen months in every two years the country was usually 
governed by the Primate, the Lord Chancellor, and the Speaker 
as Lords Justices. They occasionally acted for themselves, 
but as a rule were “managed” by the great Anglo-Irish 
families. So far as desire and intention went, the first Irish 
reformer was King George III. He did at least want “an 
end put to Irish jobs.” The instrument he selected for work- 
ing out this change was Lord Townshend. Of his qualification 
for the post Mr. Fisher thinks highly, though Mr. Lecky, while 
he speaks well of Townshend’s intentions, has a very poor 
opinion of the methods he took to give effect to them. 
Two pleas may certainly be urged in his bebalf. His task 
would in any circumstances have been one of extreme difficulty, 
and he had no proper support from the Government of which 
he was the representative. In the preceding century Went- 
worth had described the Undertakers as “a company of men 
the most intent upon their own hands that ever I met with, 
and so as these speed they consider other things at a very 
great distance.” Townshend found that in this respect time 
had done nothing to change them. His special object was to 
break down the influence of the Undertakers in the Board 
of Revenue, in which body they possessed “a weight of 
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patronage superior to that of the Lord Lieutenant,” and doled 
out £116,000 every two years, “chiefly in jobs.” Ponsonby, 
the Head of the Board, was a difficult man to remove, for he 
was also Speaker of the House of Commons and Examinator 
of Customs. In the end, however, Townshend got his way, 
and a new Board was appointed in which Ponsonby’s name 
did not appear; but this had only been accomplished by a 
free recourse to the very methods which the Undertakers had 
used to establish their own power. A number of new offices had 
been created in order to secure votes in the Irish House of 
Commons, and as they all carried salaries the deficits in the 
public revenue grew and furnished just the occasion which the 
opponents of the Government wanted. If Townshend had 
been allowed to manage things his own way he might have 
won in the end. But the “ determined resolution” and “ con- 
stant perseverance” by which alone he told the Cabinet the 
authority of the English Government could be maintained 
was not forthcoming. Townshend resigned, and under the 
next Viceroy Ponsonby reappeared at the Board of Revenue, 
and the only permanent result of Townshend’s policy was 
that the five Commissioners and a number of subordinate 
officials whom he had appointed to carry out his reform were 
“thrown idle by the change [following on his resignation} 
and had all to be pensioned.” 


It may be objected that this is not the time at which the 
rirtues of the Irish Parliament were most likely to be in 
evidence. Let us turn therefore to the Golden Age of Irish 
Parliamentary eloquence and see what the House of Commons 
was like in 1782. At this time the Parliament had a perfectly 
good case. The trade of the country had been ruined by the 
combined action of English policy and the American War. 
The colonies had been great purchasers of Irish linen and 
Irish provisions. The war ruined the one trade, the embargo 
put an end to the other. “ Bankruptcy and starvation 
threatened the country, and men were asking why Ireland 
remained quict while America was in arms for freedom.” 
The Government had neglected its first duty of guarding its 
territories against invasion. The country had been denuded 
of troops, and though the Irish Parliament voted money for the 
repair of fortresses the draft was presented to anempty treasury. 
Thereupon, Ulster, seeing no hope of help from the Govern- 
ment, did what she could to help herself, and the Protestants 
in the rest of the kingdom followed suit. To the English 
Government, however, this was only a fresh cause of uneasi- 
ness, The Irish Catholics as a body were loyal; but Presby- 
terian emigration had supplied a large part of the colonists 
now in arms against the English Crown. If Lord North 
would have given Ireland freedom of trade the money difficulty 
would in time have been got over, but as long as this was 
refused the Irish Executive was penniless and consequently 
helpless. But if the Volanteers were an effective defence against 
France they were a new danger to England, and for some 
years to come it was they “and not the Castle or the Parlia- 
ment that dominated the country.” Under this new influence 
matters moved fast. Lord North gave way upon the right to 
trade, and the English Government showed sudden confidence 
in the loyalty of the Volunteers by withdrawing three 
more regiments of Regulars. Grattan seized the oppor- 
tunity, carried a Declaration of Parliamentary Inde- 
pendence through the Irish Honse of Commons, and 
saw his victory made complete in the following year by the 
passing of an English Act declaring the claim of Ireland to 
be bound only by laws enacted by his Majesty and the Parlia- 
ment of that kingdom .... to be “established and ascer- 
tained for ever.” But the one object of the Irish Parliament 
seemed to be to make the maintenance of its newly gained 
independence impossible. Grattan would not work with Pitt, 
even when Pitt was doing his utmost to give Ireland that 
freedom of trade which had been the desire of a few patriotic 
politicians. The last hope went during the Rebellion of 1798, 
when the government of Ireland passed into the hands of the 
militia and the yeomanry, and “ more men than fell in battle 
were slain in cold blood.” Cornwallis, Pitt, and Castlereagh 
had approached the question of Irish misgovernment from 
different starting points, but by 1799 they had all become 
convinced “that there was one essential remedy for Irish 
misgovernment, one that lay at the base of all the others 
» ++. 8m incorporating union of the two Parliaments.” 
Mr. Fisher’s book will at least show that, whatever 
arguments for Home Rule may be drawn from other 





sources, none is to be found im the history of the lrish 
Parliament. 





POPULAR NATURAL HISTORY.* 


At a time when many scientific men are devoting their lives 
to investigating the ways in which insects spread or cause 
disease, a popular account of the most recent discoveries is 
very welcome. Insects and Disease is a small book, very 
clearly written, and illustrated with a profusion of original 
photographs. It forms one of the “ American Nature Series,” 
and the author, Mr. Rennie W. Doane, is Assistant Professor 
of Entomology at Leland Stanford Junior University, Cali- 
fornia. He is thoroughly in touch with the most recent work, 
and, if we remember rightly, studied the connection of fleas 
and plague at the recent. outbreak in San Francisco. He 
devotes the last forty-five pages to a copious bibliography, 
with references to many (chiefly American) scientific papers. 
The work opens with two chapters which touch on para- 
sitism and disease, and the two great groups of parasites— 
vegetable and animal, bacteria and protozoa—that are so far 
proved to be the causes of disease. A third chapter is devoted 
to ticks and mites, which are not, strictly speaking, “ insects.” 
But Texas fever has been traced to a tick which carries the 
infection, and that most horrible disease, the itch, is directly 
caused by mites. The black-heads, which infest the sweat- 
glands of the faces of many persons who are otherwise of a 
cleanly nature, are produced by a mite, Demodew folliculorum, 
which does not, however, cause any discoverable harm beyond 
disfiguring its hosts. Mr. Doane is emphatic in denouncing 
flies as the carriers on their bodies of the germs of typhoid 
cholera, and, possibly, other maladies. This brings us to 
mosquitoes, whose life history and structure are described. 
Over 500 species are known to science, and the work of tracing 
malaria and yellow fever to infection spread by mosquitoes is 
one of the greatest triumphs of modern science in the struggle 
with ignorance and superstition. In the case of malaria the 
parasites are animals ; that is to say, sporozoans, It is worth 
noting that all the diseases caused by animal parasites are, so 
far as is known, infectious but not contagious. The task per- 
formed by the yellow-fever mosquito has been clearly esta- 
blished, but the micro-organism which it transmits has not been 
identified up to now. A chapter on fleas and plague is of 
special interest, and a variety of tropical diseases, such as 
sleeping-sickness, are included at the end of the book. Leprosy 
has long been known to be caused by a bacillus, but by what 
means it is transferred from patient to patient remains a 
mystery. We have already said enough to show that this is 
an interesting and instructive little book. It is unfortunate 
that more writers of popular works on biology and other 
seiences are not as competent as Mr. Doane to perform the 
task they undertake. 

The next book on our list transports us from fleas and 
mosquitoes to elephants and giraffes. Mr. Richard Tjader 
is also an American, as the reader of The Big Game 
of Africa will quickly discover. His book, which is well 
worth reading, is illustrated with a great number of 
photographs secured in the course of three expeditions to 
British East Africa between 1906 and 1910. During part of 
the time he was in company with Colonel Roosevelt, and on 
one expedition he had the assistance of Mr. Lang, of the 
American Museum of Natura) History, as taxidermist and 
photographer. His book will be of some service to any 
inexperienced sportsmen who may be making a first trip to 
the finest shooting grounds in the world, for much space is 
devoted to outfit, stores, routes, gun3, preservation of heads, 
and other practical matters. The appendix contains an 
introduction of the Swahili language, with vocabulary and 
exercises. Mr. Tjader, instead of giving a narrative, devotes 
each chapter to an animal or group of animals, and there 
puts together his experiences and adventures with lions, 
elephants, or giraffes, as the case may be. He appears to have 
been fortunate in getting exceptionally fine beasts and to be 





* (1) Insects and Disease. By Rennie W. Doane, A.B. With many origmal 
Tilustrations from Photographs. London: Constable and Co. [8s. ast — 
(2) The Big Game of Africa, By Richard Tjader, With many Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. London: Sagieten and Co. [l2s. 6d, net.) 
——(3) Britain’s Birds and their Nests. BY A. Landsborough Thomson. Tlus- 
trated with 182 Drawings in Colour leorge Rankin. London: W. and R. 
Chambers. (21s. net.}——(4) A New Illustrated Natural History of the World. 
By Ernest Protheroe, F.Z.8. With 24 Coloured Plates and nearly 900 Photo- 
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an extremely accurate shot. He regards the rhinoceros as 
much the most dangerous brute, and pays a high tribute to 
the good work that is being done by missionaries among the 
natives. As it is rather the mode to decry missionaries as 
mischievous, Mr. Tjader’s eulogy of the great majority of 
them is worth noting. The book is a pleasant one to read, 
but has a distinct transatlantic flavour; and though there are 
many narrow escapes described it was quite unnecessary for 
the writer to assure his readers that they are related without 
“stretching.” Among trifling slips we may note that the 
Indian Viceroy was not “ Lord John Lawrence,” and that the 
ostrich has not got “three” but only “two” toes. 


We pass from African game to our native birds. Whena 
new book on British birds appears one asks whether it has 
any features which will enable it to compete with the many 
works already in the field. In the case of Britain’s Birds and 
their Nests, by Mr. A. Landsborough Thomson, one may 
answer in the affirmative, for there is no doubt a want for a 
moderate-priced book with coloured plates and accurate text. 
Professor J. Arthur Thomson contributes a short but sug- 
gestive introduction on some of the problems of ornithology. 
There are 139 coloured plates by Mr. George Rankin, and they 
are one of the good features of the book, for they are pleasing 
artistically, and also on the whole accurately coloured. Unless 
the sexes are markedly different only the male bird is shown 
amidst natural surroundings. Perhaps some of the portraits 
of the smaller passerine birds are not quite as successful as the 
really excellent earlier plates, for Mr. Thomson has chosen to 
begin with the auks andend with the warblers. The classification 
is scientific, and there is no objection to it. It is, we venture to 
think, a serious blot on the book that only “ breeding species ”’ 
are included. The result is that the spoonbill and great auk 
are described, but we have neither plates nor descriptions of 
such familiar winter visitors as the fieldfare and redwing. 
The plates described as that of the spotted flycatcher and of 
the tree pipit have unfortunately got transposed in the copy 
before us. A good deal of trouble has evidently been taken 
over the text. It is quite popular in style and makes no 
pretence to be exhaustive. Most of the space is devoted to 
habits, and such things as geographical distribution abroad 
and even food are sometimes ignored. But, as far as it goes, 
the text is accurate where we have been able to test it. Too 
many books on birds, which are trusted as authorities, are 
either entirely antiquated or so inaccurately put together as to 
be valueless. Mr. Thomson's books, with its coloured plates, 
will do excellently for the young ornithologist, for whom also 
the text is weil suited. It is a good book in its way. 

We cannot say as much for the volume to be noticed next. 
It is only to be expected that, when one writer attempts in 
five hundred and fifty pages to give a survey of the animal 
world from the primates to the protozoa he should fall into 
some errors in the work of compilation. Mr. Ernest Protheroe’s 
New Iliustrated Natural History of the World is meant to 
replace the Rev. J. G. Wood's classic, which is now out of 
date. It is intended for those who want an untechnical, well- 
illustrated book, and it has followed modern classification. 
But Mr. Protheroe has not always compiled accurately. He 
writes, for instance, of “the transatlantic railway” and a 
“typically zydactylous foot.” He has also added a good 
many statements of his own which are open to criticism : 
“ Man ever progresses onwards and upwards, but the brute re- 
mains at a standstill from the beginning to the end of time”; 
*Tiger-hunting on foot is little better than suicide”; “the 
hoopoe is the only bird that fouls its nest.” It is not 
correct to say that “no white man appears to have 
yet set eyes upon the okapi”; and one is curious 
to know what authority there is for saying that the puma 
makes short work of the hedgehog, notwithstanding its 
armoury. The puma is a South American animal and the 
hedgehog family is confined to the Old World. The most 
laughable error will be found on page 368, where there is an 
account of a clergyman in the Lake district who in 1910 was 
attacked by a couple of great bustards (sic) “that in all prob- 
ability were nesting in the neighbourhood.” We are sorry to 
have to say that Mr. Protheroe’s book is disappointing and 
that it will spread many an error among those who trust it 
as a work of authority. The illustrations are good and 
worthy of a better text. The majority are photographs of 
animals in captivity. It also seems to us objectionable in a 
book of this kind not to print the date of publication on the 





title-page. Zoology is making rapid strides. In twenty years 
or less a book like this may have become antiquated. Yet the 
only object of suppressing the date of publication can be to 
conceal this fact from the purchaser. 

One not infrequently comes across parents who are in the 
unfortunate position of being absolutely ignorant of natural 
history and extremely anxious to learn enough to enable them 
to answer the questions which their children ask, or to open 
the eyes of the children, if they do not ask questions, to some 
of the wonders of nature. However much we may doubt 
the success such parents will have, we may recommend 
Simple Lessons in Nature Study, by Mr. John O'Neil. The 
lessons are indeed of the simplest description. The book is 
illustrated, and the subjects range from the growth of beans 
to the development of tadpoles. 





COUNT D'ORSAY.* 


In his record of the sayings and doings of Count D’Orsay 
and of the remarkable circle whose interests centred in the 
Blessington-D’Orsay Salon at Gore House Mr. Teignmouth 
Shore has brought together a number of extremely entertain- 
ing pages. We meet first with the youthful Count making 
his mark in French society even as a boy, and intro- 
duced to the Duke of Wellington because of the attention he 
attracted in the Bois de Boulogne “from his handsome 
appearance, his gentleman-like bearing, his faultless dress, and 
the splendid English hunter he was mounted upon ”—so writes 
Lord William Pitt Lennox in his memoirs. The main 
thread of D'Orsay's life, however, begins with his 
meeting with Lady Blessington in 1821: he was then twenty 
and she thirty-two. It was an acquaintance broken for 
a time in the following year, when D’Orsay returned 
to duty with the French colours; but it needed no more than 
a visit of Lord and Lady Blessington to the hotel at Valence, 
where D’Orsay lay with his regiment, for him to throw up his 
commission when actually under orders to march with the 
Duc d’Angouléme over the Pyrenees. That was the turning 
point in Count D’Orsay’s life which established him finally as 
an idler dependent on his wits and the purses of other people. 
There followed a curiously undisturbed period of friendship 
with Lord Blessington, in the course of which he became the 
husband of Lord Blessington’s daughter by a previous mar- 
riage—a child of fifteen, who inherited the greater part of her 
father’s fortune. That was in 1827. Lord Blessington diced 
two years later, and D’Orsay separated from his wife in 
1831: those were the beginnings on which was founded 
the Blessington Salon, first at Seamore Place and after- 
wards at Gore House. For the next eighteen years D’Orsay’s 
position in London society was unrivalled. Holland House, 
of course, attracted a different and a higher circle; 
but in his own métier nobody could touch D’Orsay. He had 
soon dissipated or mortgaged his wife’s fortune, and was 
head over ears in debt, but he found fresh sources on 
which to draw for his needs. When his tailor sent to Seamore 
Place the clothes which in turn brought the custom of 
fashionable London to his shop, bank-notes were slipped into 
the pockets. There was an occasion when this ceremony was 
omitted, and the clothes were returned with an intimation 
that the pocket-lining had been forgotten. Fashion followed 
D’Orsay’s lead in clothes with unctuous absurdity. Once, to 
keep himself dry, he bought a waistcoat from a passing sailor, 
buttoned it outside his coat, and rode on into Hyde Park. 
The next day all the dandies appeared in the Park in the new 
garment; thus began the paletot. On another occasion, 
wishing to do a good turn to a match-seller, he bought a 
match for a guinea and told those standing near him that he 
could not smoke a cigar lit by any other kind. The match- 
seller made his fortune. A certain income, of course, he 
made by gambling, for he went by the comfortable rule of 
keeping what he won and never paying his losses; but he 
added also to these varying assets the fees which he charged 
for portrait-drawing and modelling or sculpture. D’Orsay, 
indeed, could have made a name for himself as an artist had 
he possessed the energy or inclination, but he could get no 
further than very fair amateur performances, which earned 
him some convenient cash. But the cash was never anything 
more to him than counters. Before the end came for the 
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Gore House régime D’Orsay was £120,000 in debt. Gore 
House ended by an execution being put in by a long-suffering 
firm whose account came to over £4,000, and with the fall of 
Gore House fell everything. Lady Blessington left for Paris, 
and was dead within two months; two years later D’Orsay, 
broken by the loss, followed her to the grave. 

The pity is that Mr. Teignmouth Shore has not taken his 
subject sufficiently seriously. He has made an amusing, 
interesting book, but as a study of D’Orsay’s character it is 
worth little. He does not help his reader to make up his 
mind as to what the man really was; he does not even try to 
mike up his own mind. He writes throughout, in criticizing 
D’Orsay’s carelessness and extravagance, in a vein of tiresome 
irony. “There are mouldy-minded people who put out the 
finger of scorn at D’Orsay,” he remarks, and suggests that the 
real treatment for “sunny souls” of D’Orsay’s character is 
that they should be pensioned by the State and set above the 
cares and worries of a few pounds here or there. There would 
doubtless be plenty of candidates for such a pension. But, 
brilliantly gifted though D’Orsay was and triumphantly 
though he led the dandies of the thirties, it is possible to admire 
his achievement too thoroughly. After all, the keynote to his 
ebaracter is that for a mere life of pleasure he deserted the 
colours, and that is a fact for which French dandyism, at 
all events, has never forgiven him. 





A HOLIDAY IN SOUTH AFRICA* 


Sir Mortimer Duranp takes his holiday in the strenuous 
fashion which we might expect. Of the nineteen chapters 
which make up the volume one only savours of recreation. 
Sir Mortimer turned aside from politics and history and gave 
a day to whale fishing. It would have been a pity if this had 
been a blank. Ovly one head of game, it is true, was 
secured, but as this was forty five feet long, and may have 
been worth as much as £200, the day’s sport may be considered 
satisfactory. For the most part weare called upon to consider 
much graver matters. Early in the book comes a visit to 
Kimberley and the diamond mines. The way from Cape 
Town lay through some of the famous battlefields of the 
Boer War. Sir Mortimer has something very interesting 
to say on this subject. His general conclusion is that, did 
we realize what the British generals and soldiers had to 
do and the conditions under which they were acting, 
“criticism would be changed into admiration.” If the Boers 
had possessed in equal degree their military virtues, especially 
those “ which are necessary for a resolute and efficient offen- 
sive on a large scale,” they must have triumphed. Still more 
interesting, as being full of significance for the future, is the 
brief chapter on “The American Civil War and the War 
of 1899.” We are reminded that the Boers had to 
face after the war no such humiliation as the men 
of the South. Has there ever before been seen the 
spectacle of the conqueror awarding to the conquered 
compensation for the losses which they had incurred in 
fighting against him? And this is the war which, if we are 
to believe anti-Imperialist fanatics, was the most barbarous in 
the record of history! We pass by a natural transition to the 
grave question suggested by the title of chapter ix., “ The 
Union of South Africa.” Sir Mortimer is hopeful about 
the future. He does not pretend that he found the feeling 
about the Union unanimous. At Johannesburg especially, 
where the mining industry is the predominant factor in the 
situation, there was a very strong anti-Dutch sentiment; 
nowhere had the humiliations of the Kruger régime been more 
acutely felt. Yet even here there were many who looked 
hopefully to the future. At Ladysmith, on the other hand, 
where recollections of the Dutchmen could not have been 
wholly agreeable, the prospect of Union was most welcome. 
“One could not but be struck and astonished by the unanimity 
of the feeling; by the fact that in this most intensely British 
of all South African communities the desire of a great future 
for South Africa should override race animosities and lead 
men of British birth to support a movement which seemed 
likely, not only to place a Dutch Government in power at first, 
but to make all South African Governments for the future 
largely representative of Dutch votes.” There is a still more 
serious problem in South African polities. “Briton and 
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Boer” may to live in harmony, but how about 
“White and Black”? To a certain extent one difficulty 
is a set-off against the other. Different clans of the 
white race cannot afford to quarrel among themselves in 
view of a force which may involve all of them in a common 
ruin. But the great danger is not in a possible triumph of 
the black over the white, but in the degradation of the white. 
“The white man will not work himself and will not let others 
work.” The immigrant comes with the Briton’s wholesome 
love of labour; but he findsan iron system of caste, What 
he would do at home without a murmur is here, he finds, de- 
grading. It is “ Kaffir's work,” and he must not touch it. He 
takes a farm, but this prejudice binds him hand and foot: he 
does not learn his business, and he fails. So the landowner is 
shy of the British tenant, and lets his farms to natives. What 
has Sir Mortimer to say on this matter? Nothing that is 
definite; only we must leave the South African State to 
work out its own salvation. He suggests, however, a possible 
remedy in the “maintenance on a large scale of protected native 
states and native reserves.” Hethinks, too, that it would have 
been well if we had followed this policy more generally in our 
Indian administration—a very valuable expression of opinion 
in view of the experience of the author. Along with these grave 
discussions we have some attractive pictures of scenes which 
Sir Mortimer visited, among them the island of St. Helena 
and Napoleon’s dwelling. But we must own that bis final 
reflection on the great man’s unhappy lot seems a little far- 
fetched. It was the “most pathetic fact of all that through 
those six years of long-drawn death Napoleon should have 
been denied the certainty of enduring fame.” Surely he was 
not serious when he said, “I shall soon be forgotten.” We 
are reminded of Lord Thurlow and his impressive apostrophe : 
“If I ferget my King may my God forget me!” “Forget 
you!” said Wilkes, who heard the peroration. “He'll see 
you damned first!” 





FERDINAND LASSALLE.* 

To English readers Lassalle is chiefly known as “ Alvan” in 
The Tragic Comedians, a strange, passionate figure who 
matches his will furiously against destiny. Professor Brandes 
in the present monograph—most of it appeared in an English 
magazine as long ago as 1874, and the book seems to have 
been issued in Germany in 188l—endeavours to present the 
other sides of the man as scholar and democratic leader. 
Lassalle’s career is a genuine romance from his early 
championship of the Countess Hatzfeldt to the duel on that 
August morning in the field near Geneva; but apart from its 
personal interest it typifies a spirit which has been potent in 
modern Germany. He was a true “Superman” in love with 
power. In a sense it is correct to say that he is the trait- 
d’union between Hegel and Bismarck. A Hegelian in philo- 
sophy, before the close of his short life he had become a friend 
of Bismarck, and had preached froma different standpoint the 
Chancellor's own gospel of “ blood and iron.” 

Professor Brandes isan able but an irritating biographer. 
His Corinthian style is apt to obscure his very real critical 
power. The early chapters of the book seem to us much too 
long and far too dithyrambic. No doubt Lassalle was a con- 
siderable scholar and legalist, andthe work he did on Heraclitus 
and on Roman Law shows a real vigour of intellect. But 
it may be fairly said that till he found his true métier as an 
agitator he was no better than a bundred egotistical young 
men ofthe age. We find him posing in Berlin drawing-rooms, 
a good-looking young Jew, preposterously opinionated and 
vain. But when the lust for power drove him into political 
agitation he becomes a different being. The man’s will was 
greater than his mind. He laboured incessantly, speaking, writ- 
ing, and organizing; he had the whole world against him, and 
rejoiced in the battle. He summoned mankind to look at 
facts and revise their definitions. Like a true Hegelian, he 
saw all history as the product of certain ideas, and this led 
him into the economico-historic dogmatism which is the 
main feature of the system of Marx and Engels. “The 
secret of the fruitfulness of capital is seen to consist in the 
unfruitfulness of labour,” as Professor Brandes neatly pute 
it. His principles are Socialism of the older-fashioned type; 
but it is noteworthy that when he came to apply them he 
showed a true political instinct. The man was a leader and 
an administrator more than a theorist. As against the school 
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of Bastiat and Schultze-Delitzsch, who made an idol of “ self- 
help,” he preached a moderate “State help.” He wanted 
productive unions of workers supported by State credit— 
voluntary unions, much as we see among Danish small holders 
to-day. No doubt Lis aim was an ultimate abolition of landed 
and capitalist property ; but his nature was so mobile that it 
is impossible to say how he might have developed. The 
doctrinaire Socialists like Rodbertus looked askance at 
him, and many openly proclaimed that he was in the service 
of the reaction. He wanted to make the workers a power— 
and himself as their leader a greater—and for this purpose 
he would use any alliance. He had none of Marx’s inter- 
nationalism, and at his death looked to Bismarck as the man 
born to transform social conditions. Who shall say how much 
the maker of the new Germany borrowed from this fiery 
voluntary ? 





CHRIST IN THE CHURCH.* 

“Carno.ics believe that as Jesus Christ lived His natural life on 
earth two thousand years ago in a Body drawn from Mary, so He 
lives His mystical life to-day in a Body drawn from the human 
race in general—called the Catholic Church—that her words are 
His, her actions His, her life His (with certain restrictions and 
exceptions), as surely as were the words, actions, and life recorded 
in the Gospels: it is for this reason that they give to the Church 
the assent of their faith, believing that in doing so they are 
rendering it to God Himself.” 
This clear and concise description of the claims of the 
Roman Church gives the key to Father Benson's new book. It is 
Father Benson’s hope, he tells us, “to draw attention to what 
may be called a ‘personage’ now living upon earth whose 
consciousness runs back for two thousand years—one who has 
certain characteristics, instincts, and methods that are among 
her best credentials.” Our author now proceeds to prove an 
identity by means ofa parallel. It seems to us impossible 
that his arguments should convince any but Roman Catholics. 

The Church, he tells us, does not appeal to the 
bourgeois intellect, but to the mentally great and the 
mentally simple—to kings and shepherds. In the course 
of his argument he quotes a curious saying of Pasteur’s 
in illustration of the attitude of the intellectually great: 
“The dceper,” says Pasteur, “I go into the mysteries 
of nature the more simple becomes my faith. Already it is 
as the faith of the Breton peasant, and I have every reason to 
believe that if 1 am able to penetrate yet deeper it will become 
as the faith of the Breton peasant’s wife.” It is difficult to take 
such a sentence as this quite seriously. The Roman Catholic 
Church approves retreat from the world—so, according to Father 
Benson, did our Lord. She also approves good works—so, we 
must agree, did our Lord. The Roman Catholic Church seeks 
pain and “ welcomes Gethsemane,” and so did our Lord, says 
Father Benson. This is a very strange view of the Passion, 
as related inthe Gospels. Do modern priests read the Bible ? 
Of course they do, but it is sometimes hard to believe it. 





THE TRIAL OF THE STAUNTONS.+ 
Tne series of “ Notable English Trials” begins well with Mr. 
Atlay’s volume. He is far the best popular writer on legal 
subjects now alive; for to wide knowledge of law and great 
lucidity in argument he joins a style of remarkable urbanity 
and grace. He can write of a sordid drama of the law courts 
as if it were an unrecorded adventure of Prince Florizel of 
Bohemia. Take the opening sentence of the introduction: 
“ On the evening of Friday, the 13th April, 1877, a gentleman, 
bearing the historic but unusual name of Casabianca, 
was in a small shop in Forbes Road, Penge.” It is 
like the beginning of a very good romance. The 
Penge mystery, however, had no romance to it. An 
unfortunate lady, weak in mind and cursed with a little 
property, married, against the wishes of her family, an adven- 
turer called Louis Staunton. He had a brother called Patrick 
Staunton, with a sister of whose wife—one Alice Rhodes—he 
formed aliaison. The whole family lived together in one 
colony, and the wretched wife, atter disappearing for two 
yeacs from her relatives’ ken, died in a house ut Penge under 
circumstances which suggested foul play. The Stauntons and 
Alice Rhodes were arrested and indicted for murder, and the 
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squalor of the story roused violent popular feeling against the 
prisoners. No traces of poison were discovered in the body, 
and the doctors at the post-mortem decided that death was 
due to starvation and neglect. The trial at the Old Bailey 
was remarkable for many reasons. It made the reputation of 
Sir Edward Clarke, then a rising junior, who was the chief 
counsel for the defence. He called some of the foremost medical 
experts of the day to prove that the cause of death was 
tubercular meningitis (a disease at that time but recently 
diagnosed), and that the condition of the stomach was incon- 
sistent with the starvation theory. His speech made a pro- 
found impression and nearly doubled his income. The judge 
was Sir Henry Hawkins, who, in a summing-up of eleven 
hours, set the seal upon his popular reputation as a hanging 
judge. He disregarded the expert medical evidence and 
pressed every point against the prisoners with the brilliance 
of an advocate rather than the sobriety of a judge. The jury 
found the Stauntons and Alice Rhodes guilty, and all were 
sentenced to death. A revulsion soon took place in popular 
feeling. The ordinary man felt that the evidence of the 
doctors could not be so lightly set aside, and he could not 
understand how Alice Rhodes, whatever her moral turpitude, 
could be held legally guilty of murder. Charles Reade began 
a vigorous Press campaign, the medical profession memorial- 
ized the Home Secretary, and the result was that Alice Rhodes 
was pardoned and the sentences on the others commuted to 
penal servitude for life. It seems certain that tubercular 
meningitis was the true cause of death, but it is at least 
highly probable that, if death had not come from the illness, 
the Stauntons intended to procure it by other means. 
Mr. Atlay prints the full records of the trial, which provides 
magnificent examples of what advocacy should be and what 
the rdle of a judge should not be. 





NOVELS. 


IN SEARCH OF EGERIA.* 

THERE are notoriously a good many people incapable of 
appreciating the flashing satire of ‘“ Barry Lyndon ”’—among 
them men not in the least blind to the subtle colours of satire 
—because they can never feel comfortable on any terms in the 
presence of a scamp. Readers in the least troubled by such 
sensitiveness, and probably others who are not, may think that 
Mr. Courtney has misdirected his powers of observation and 
knowledge of life in using as his vehicle the character of a man 
who is essentially ignobie. To be sure, distinct graces are often 
found in the dilettante and amateur. A dilettante Maurice 
Westerton undoubtedly is; and in the French sense he is 
an “amateur” of philandering, committing himself with one 
woman after another, and generally in such a way that he 
cannot retire from the adventure with credit. Mr. Courtney 
evidently meant to draw Maurice Westerton exacily as he is; 
he did not draw this deceiver and worldling by mistake 
for a harmless butterfly. He tells us the faults of 
Westerton, describing one of them as cowardly and past for- 
giveness, and adding that he cannot help liking Westerton all 
the same. Well, that is an intelligible and familiar position. 
If mothers often have a soft spot in their hearts for 
the worst behaved of their sons, an author may be allowed to 
rest secure in the same irrationality. And do we not all like 
some persons against all reason, frankly avowing that we could 
better spare better men? It does not follow, however, that the 
reader will take the view of the mother, or the author, or the 
friend, and we cannot help feeling ourselves that Maurice 
Westerton is unworthy of being the pretext of most of Mr. 
Courtney's remarkably shrewd observations. 

The Westerton type exists no doubt. Perhaps we have all 
met him—a serene man, who would be the better for being 
ruffled more easily, for then he might feel more sensitively 
for others. He needs the continual support of women, and 
yet is in love with no particular woman. To men he is quite 
a good “pal,” knowing how to play the game of life with 
them and playing it considerately. Although he is never 
quite serious with women, his intellectual preoccupations 
are serious enough; he is like the man, mentioned 
by Mr. Courtney, who invariably talked to his partner at 
ball about the immortality of the soul. 

Such a man in relation with various women must naturally 
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be the hero of very various situations, and Mr. Courtney's 
comments on these have that satisfying quality which 
somehow seems to hover between truism and revelation. 
« A man at forty,” says Mr. Courtney, “is often a cynic. 
A woman of the same age is often inclined to throw her 
bonnet over the moon.” Again: “ Wars start from trifling 
circumstances, although they are rarely concerned with 
trifling issues. Similarly, ruptures of friendships are caused 
by bagatelles, albeit that the true reasons lie deep in a pro- 
gressive but unrealized process of alienation.” Again: “A 
pomance begins when two animated individuals can be silent 
for at least five minutes without either of them noticing it. It 
ends when both are afraid of silence.” Again, on the important 
subject of laughter :— 

“Some men do not laugh, and, like Cassius, they are dangerous. 
Some women only smile, and then they are generally haughty and 
sclf-opinionated. Laughter can represent the weak side of a 
character; and, if you change the facial muscles, it can equally 
express a sleepy strength.” 

Excellent, too, is the manner in which Mr. Courtney describes 
the contrast between Westerton’s vices and the simple and, 
in a superficial sense, devotional side of his character. 
Westerton had an artistic admiration for saintliness, or, 
perhaps, it was that of the vicious man who often will not 
tolerate that those who profess to be good should not be really 
good. Westerton 
“was fond of stopping before the photographs of celebrities of the 
day, exposed in the shop-windows, and pointing out the essential 
differences in this respect which their faces revealed. Your man 
of science, as a rule, has a strongly marked face, full of thought- 
fulness, but entirely devoid of sweetness. You would not look for 
‘ goodness,’ as such, in the lineaments of a great chemist or a great 
biologist. Yet Maurice always maintained that Darwin’s face had, 
not only dutifulness impressed upon it, but something very like 
the saintly look—a point in which I found it hard to agree. 
Bishops, on the other hand, used to excite Maurice’s risibility.” 
Westerton was quite capable of distressing himself genuinely 
over the “ dark night of the soul,” as experienced by a great- 
aunt, whose diary had happened to come into his possession, 
but his very emotions were, after all, a refinement of selfish- 
ness. Inthe end he made just the marriage one would not 
have expected, and in thus disposing of him Mr. Courtney 
most truly indicates the inconsequence of cleverness and 

agreeableness that are without character. 





Burning Daylight. By Jack London. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)— 
The title of this novel is really the nickname of the hero, and the 
story opens at Klondike before the great rush. As usual, 
Mr. London’s accounts of journeys in the extreme North, under- 
taken with sledges and dogs, are most exciting, but when 
“Burning Daylight” has made his pile and comes to live in San 
Francisco, after one unfortunate incursion into the world of New 
York, the novel becomes much less romantic and interesting, 
People who like descriptions of American business life will doubt- 
less find “Burning Daylight’s” financial adventures amusing, 
but the present writer confesses that Mr. Jack London is 
a far more delightful writer when he is listening to “the call of 
the wild.” It is difficult to believe in the extraordinary piece 
of business dishonesty perpetrated against the hero by some 
of the most respected business people in New York, but it is to be 
supposed that such things have really occurred occasionally. By 
the way, Mr. Jack London makes a mistake as to that delightful 
idyll, The Wheels of Chance. It unfortunately does not run to 
hundreds of pages, being quite short, and it is also an error 
of judgment to call it simply a love story. In it was heard 
the first echo of the charm which was felt by English people when 
the bicycle released them from always travelling by train and 
caused them, like their ancestors, to sing once more the song of 
the open road. 

The Last Galley. By Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 6s.)—The ten stories in the first half of this book are 
concerned with events in the ancient world, and each sketch brings 
before the reader’s mind a vivid picture of how life was lived in 
the days with which it deals. We cannot, however, quite make 
out what Sir Arthur Conan Doyle means by saying that the 
attempt has never before been made in fiction to give the actual 
facts of history illustrated by fictitious characters and conversa- 
tions. It seems to the present writer that this is just what the 
writers of historical romance have always done, the great instance, 
of course, being Scott, who seldom introduces a real historical 
personage as his central figure. The main theme of his novels and 
romances is almost always historically true, though the names of 

his heroes and heroines will not be found in books of history. Sir 





Arthur Conan Doyle, of course, only deals with each of his subjects 
very briefly. He turns the lantern of fiction for a moment on one 
particular phase of life in the ancient world and illuminates it 
for the space of a flash. The later stories in the book are chiefly 
modern and more of the kind to which we are accustomed from Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle’s pen. 

Reapasie Novers.—Rules of the Game. By Stewart C. White. 
(T. Nelson and Sons.)—Very hard to understand (the “Game” 
is the conduct of great industries in the Western States of 
America), but certainly powerful.——The Trap. By Dick Donovan. 
(F. V. White and Co. 6s.)—A vigorous story—a “ revelation,” 
according to the author, of the doings of the Camorra. The 
Sovereign Power. By Mark Lee Luther. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.) 
—A curious compound—iade with no little skill and quite attrac- 
tive—of aviation, love-making, and the mysterious politics of the 
Balkans, 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WIEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books ef the week as have not been 
reserved for veview in other forms.) 


The Book of the Prophet Isaiah. With Introduction and Notes 
by G. W. Wade, D.D. (Methuen and Co. 10s. 6d.)—This is one 
of the series of “ Westminster Commentaries” appearing under 
the editorship of Dr. Walter Lock. We must be content with 
briefly indicating and illustrating the standpoint of the editor. 
He sees the work of three authors in the book which goes under 
the name of Isaiah. The “ Proto-Isaiah” is the Isaiah of history 
and probably related to the royal house; his work is contained in 
chaps. i-xxxix. The Deutero-Isaiah (xl.-lv.) was one of the exiles at 
Babylon, The Trito-Isaiah, to whom, speaking generally, the 
rest of the book may be assigned, lived in the fifth century B.c. 
But this division of the chapters among the three writers must 
not be regarded as definite and exact. Much has been worke over 
by editors. We may take as an example of Dr. Wade’s treatment 
the famous passage, “ Behold, a virgin shall conceive,” &c. For 
“virgin” he would read “young woman”; veims not wdpCeves 
(though the latter is found in the LXX.). The prophet expected the 
birth to take place within the year: a little later the formidable 
coalition of the Northern Kingdom and Syria would be broken up— 
“the land whose two kings thou abhorrest shall be forsaken.” The 
verse “ Butter and honey shall he eat when he knoweth to refuse 
the evil, and choose the good” is regarded as an addition, indicat- 
ing the troubles which would occur between the first fulfilment 
and the second. The promised child would have to fare on the 
products (curds and honey) of a land which had gone out of culti- 
vation. The story of the sun going back is attributed to a later 
date than that of the Proto-Isaiah. “The account may be merely 
a prosaic interpretation of a metaphor (parallel to ‘setting back 
the clock of life’ or the like).” We may say that wherever wo 
have examined Dr. Wade’s book we have found it carefully 
executed, It is the work of a man who knows his subject 
thoroughly and has courage to treat it frankly, 


A History of Methodism. By J. Robinson Gregory. 2 vols. 
(C. Il. Kelly. 7s. net.) —These volumes are primarily intended for 
the use of students, and will without doubt be found highly ser- 
viceable. ‘The general reader also may consult them with profit 
though the author’s standpoint may be somewhat different from 
his. What may be called the dictatorship of John Wesley occu- 
pies about half of the tirst volume ; the subsequent developments 
are described down to a quite recent date. There is a especially 
interesting chapter on “The Doctrines of Methodism.” Mr. 
Gregory is very emphatic in asserting that it is not the carlier 
but the later Wesley to whom we are to look for the type of 
Wesleyanism, It will be remembered that there is no religious 
communion which is so thoroughly the work of one man. Its 
authoritative documents are Wesley’s works. Sooner or later thi 
is bound to bring trouble. Wesley was without doubt a believerg 
in verbal inspiration. How long will the Wesleyans be able to 
hold to that ? 





The Position of Woman: Actual and Ideal. With preface by 
Sir Oliver Lodge. (James Nisbet and Co. 3s. 6d.)—Our notice 
of this book will be brief. It is the outcome of meoctings 
organized by a local committee at Elinburgh at which 
addresses on the subject indicated by the title were delivered. Of 
these addresses eight are given; a ninth, not spoken by the 
lecturer to whom it was originally assigned, is absent—‘“a full 
report would have been out of place.” Probably, however, it 
would have been interesting. The aspects of the question hero 
presented may be seen in the titles of the lectures: “The Position 





of Woman Biologically Considered” ; “The Position of Woman in 
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History”; “The Placo of Woman in the Family”; “ Professional 
Women”; “ Psychological Dangers to Women in Modern Social 
Developments” ;- “The «Education of: Woman”; “Spiritual 
Motherhood and Philanthropic Service.” All of these are 
well worth reading, but we should give the first place to 
Dr. Clouston’s essay on “The Psychological Dangers.” It seoms 
to us an admirable exposition of that basic truth that 
woman’s function in the order of nature is to bea mother. So 
long as social developments keep on that line they will be for good 
and not for evil. Professor Robert Lodge’s “Closing Address,” 
too, seoms to us excellent ; but then he is against the granting of 
the vote. One criticism we must make on Miss Louisa Innes 
Lumsden’s “ Position of Women in History.” In the earliest 
society she thinks “ woman was the more stable and predominant 
factor.” That may well be: matriarchy seems to indicate some- 
thing of the kind. But when we read further, ‘ Men gradually 
sought to establish an order more entirely favourable to their 
own interests, and being the stronger set limits to the formerly 
free activities of women,” that, we take it, is not the way in 
which the world moves on. What happens is not the result of 
conscious effort; it is the consequence of self-moving causes. 





Tho new issue of National Defence, the quarterly organ of the 
National Defence Association (Hugh Rees, 119 Pall Mall, 8.W., 
2s, 6d. net), has many excellent and attractive articles. “An Old 
Hand” makes his “ Foreign Chronique” as interesting and stimu- 
lating as usual, while other notable contributions are “The 
Ottoman Empire” by ‘ Asiaticus’ and “The Expeditionary Army” 
by ‘ Hoplite.’ Two papers and discussions of quite unusual in- 
terest are reported. The first is that read to the Association by 
Colonel 4 Court Repington, the able and learned military corre- 
spondent of the Times, on March 28th. Colonel Repington passed 
in general review our Territorial troops, and in the end came 
to the conclusion that the force has immense possibilities 
for good, and that if recruiting difficulties can be met it 
will be capable, given competent administration and com- 
mand, not only of steady and sustained improvement, but 
eventually of good service in the field. During the discussion 
that followed General Raitt mentioned the Veteran Reserve, 
which he declared would, if properly worked and developed, 
be a most invaluable force. He did not think that the 
County Associations had quite grasped the fact that 
the Veteran Reserve would mainly consist of ex-Regulars. General 
Raitt added the fact that these Veterans ought to be better than 
any Reservists the Continent can produce. He calculated that 
there are probably 200,000 of these ex-Regularsin the country alone. 
The other paper reported in National Defence is one of very great 
interest read by Colonel Hyslop, the Secretary of the City of 
London Territorial Force, and also tho Secretary of the Joint 
Committee of the two London Associations, which is responsible 
for the organization of the London Veteran Reserve. Colonel 
Hyslop gave a most striking account of the manner in which the 
London Veteran Reserve has been raised and of the way in which 
the mayors of the Metropolitan boroughs have come forward to 
assist in the work, in spite of the fact that they are already very 
hard-worked men, A special feature of Colonel Hyslop’s paper was 
the very interesting suggestion for bringing the Veteran Reserve 
and the Cadet Corps into relation. 





Islam Lands. By M. M. Shoemaker. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Shoemaker is most readable when he talks 
about the Sudan. He is very frank and a great gossip in a 
cosmopolitan fashion. Slatin Pasha amuses him and interests him, 
and he discusses the vicissitudes of the Austrian with a lack of 
reticence that reveals his own nationality. Incidentally he paints 
Islam as it is, and very black is the hue Mohammedanism takes 
on inthe Sudan, Oriental gossip is another force he indicates 
with some happy touches. English rule, the struggle with the 
mosquito, Gordon, the changelessness of the East, all these he writes 
upon with ease and yet with no uncertain touch. In Tunis he 
gives us a delightful sketch of Karawan, ono of the holiest of 
Moslem cities. Not the least charm about this book is the 
pause the author makes now and again to think out, and to make 
us think out, the problem of Islam and its contact with Western 
religions. 





Letters from Finland. By Rosalind Travers. (Kegan Paul 
and Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—The epistolary form of travel talk is highly 
convenient, and perhaps the most satisfactory way of conveying 
to others the intimate life of a people, but it lacks form and 
conciseness. We can forgive the fulness of the epistles in con- 


sideration of the charming and faithful portraits of Finnish types 
and the sympathetic studies of national character. The Finns 
and Swedes have the social and political problems of the day. Side 
by side with the mediawval tyranny of the Russian, the Finn has a 





scarcely less antiquated form of feudal service. A raco that strives 
to be relieved of both simultaneously ventures much; but then 
it has shown that it possesses a power of passive resistance that 
must excite the envy of the stoutest “resister” in England. But 
for the Tzar Finland had been a prohibition country, so sternly 
have its inhabitants taken themselves in hand. They are an interest. 
ing race, not beautiful, or brilliant, or romantic, but they can dance 
and they can endure, and possess the secret of nationality which 
always fascinates those who love a brave people. Those who read 
“Letters from Finland” will begin to understand the Finns and 
learn to appreciate their efforts, for it would be impossible to find 
a more sympathetic and yet a more thoroughly conscientious critic 
than the author. 





A Bird in the Hand. By Rosalind Denis-Browne. (Methuen 
and Co. 2s, 6d.)—In this volume we have twelve essays, chiefly 
about women and women’s affairs. Now an essay is a very 
difficult thing to write well, and Miss Denis-Browne has not quita 
learnt the art. The first requisite is the power of thinking 
clearly, though this does not exclude the liberty of occasionally 
mystifying the reader. Here our author is distinctly at fault. 
What can she possibly mean when she says that the “artistic 
temperament ... simply means . . . the power of regarding tho 
problems of life, not from a selfish and personal standpoint, but 
from an impersonal, broadminded, tolerant one”? Why, again, 
does she think that “rigid adherence to duty” implies “narrow- 
ness of outlook” in the person who practises it? Why, to take a 
detail, is “spinster” an odious word? It points toa time when 
the question of woman’s employment was not a burning one. 
Why so scornful of the person to whom “family prayers are the 
breath of life”? The phrase is a foolish extravagance, but any 
life with which this observance fits in has something to be said 
for it. Miss Denis-Browne’s style leaves much to be desired, and 
an essayist without style is nought. What a use of “one” we 
have in the sentence quoted above ! 





We have received the twelfth and concluding volume of Ths 
Works of James Buchanan. (J. B. Lippincott Company. 21s. net.) 
—This contains Mr. Buchanan’s account of his administration 
(just preceding, it will be remembered, the outbreak of the Civil 
War), an “ Autobiographical Sketch,” covering the first part of his 
life (1791-1828), and a “ Biographical Sketch,” by James Buchanan 
Henry. (Mr. Henry is the President’s nephew.) 


Nooks and Corners of Yorkshire. By 8.8. Fletcher. (Evelcigh 
Nash. 2s. 6d. net.)—No one hasa better right to make a book about 
Yorksbire than has Mr. Fletcher. He has proved this sufliciently 
by somo admirable fiction. He now deals with facts, and makes 
some excellent reading out of them. 
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othee kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
® special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


82 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 








ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,090,CC0, 


Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF TIE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE. 

DEATH CUTIES.—Specia! forms of Pelicies have been prepared 
~~by the Ccmpany providing for the payment of Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity of cisturbing investments at a 
time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax Is 
not payable on that pertien of the Assured’s inccme which is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount ef the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth ef the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders. 

Full particulars of all clarses of Incurance, together with Proporal Forms 
ond Statement of Accounts, may be had on application te any of the 
Company's Ofiices or Agents, Applicaticns for Ageucies invited, 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manages. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 











THE IDEAL FeSD DRINK FER ALL ACES. 


Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 


The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choice 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with little 
tax on digestion. 


PREPARED IN A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COCKING. 


Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops 
healthy bodies and clear brains. Equally useful to the 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 


An ocfficicnt corrective of insomnia, taken hot 
before retiring. 





In Glass Bottles, 1/6, 2/@, t1/-, at all Chemists and Stores, 
Libera! Sample for trial free by post on request, 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 





Test Calox Tooth Powder—FREE. 
Every time you brush your teeth with Calox Tooth 
Powder you cleanse and purify your mouth and teet 
and gums with OXYGEN. Send us your name and 
address on a postcard (mention this paper) and we will 


send you a box of Calox FREE. 
CALOX 


CALOX 
CALOX OXYGEN ; ther denti- CALOX 
CALOX ** “ioric""™! CALOX 


CALOX is sold in dainty metal bexes by Chemists and Stores at Is, 1}d, 


Only use can show how 
CALOX wards off deeay, 
and, where Goce ay has 
sierted, arrests its »rogress, 


No other dentifrice contains 


Ne re :—To get the fullest benefit from CALOX, use the Calox 

Tooth Brush, which enables you toreach every part of every 
tooth perfectly. This Brush has been specially desigaed 
for use with Calox Tooth Powder. 1s. everywhere. 


G B. KENT & SONS, Lid., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, £.c. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
(ii26.) ASSURANCE. 


Governor ... Sir NEVILE LUBBOCK, K.°.LLG. 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. 
ACCIDENTS. MOTOR-CAR. 
PLATE GLASS. BURGLARY 
ANNUITIES. 
FIDELITY GUARANTEES. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


SPECIAL TEGMS TO ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH IS IMPAIRED, 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Prospectus and all information may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, London, E.C, 
West-End Office: 44 PALL MALL, London, S.W. 
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EVERY MAN os tHE PENSION PROBLEM,” 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution |. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 








HOUSES, &c., WANTED OR TO LET. 


UILDFORD.—To be Let Furnished for 6 weeks from the 

first week in August, Preparatory School on outskirts of Guildford, near 

golf links, river near, large garden, open-air swimming-bath, gymnasium, 

‘Ton Ledrooms, two bath rooms, four good reception rooms, coach-house, 

10 guineas a week, including garden produce. A, H, JAMES, Edgeborough, 
Guildford. 


YEASIDE FOR HOLIDAYS.—Convenient, furnished, 
private house to let, in Penarth, for summer holidays. Two reception 
rooms, four bedrooms, bathroom, ete. Garden, guiet situation. Golf, tennis, 
ete., to be had; daily service of steamers to Somersetshire Coast. ‘Three 
guineas per week —Miss d’AU VERGNE, 21 Woodland Place, Penarth. 
LADY wishes to LET her HOUSE in LANCASTER 
during the month of August. Four bedrooms, one sitting-room, bath, 
&e. One mile from Lancaster station. Four miles from sea. Close to moors, 
Particulars, Miss Norton-Nishett, Yewdale, Sectforth, Lancaster. 


ADY BEAUMONT recommends a COUNTRY 
4 UOME fer paying guests. Tennis, croquet, golf, and _ boating. 

lustruction givea in poultry keeping, cooking, and housework, Mrs. 

WILLIAMS, Hil Farm Bungalow, nr, Botley, Hants. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


(aera EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL (MIXED). 


WANTED in September next, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Subjects: 
Good English and History, Latin, French, Class Singing (both notations), 
Expericnce and games necessary. Training desirable. Needlework useful. 
A degree in a Pritish University or its equivatent necessary. Salary £100, 
rising by annual increments of £5 to £140. A higher initial salary may be 
oifered to a specially suitable candidate. Apply on or before 25th July to the 
Head Master's residenc e, Craigmore, Newquay. 

l’orms of application, on receipt of stamped addressed foolscap envelope, 
may be obtained from the undersigned, 

F. R. PASCOE, 


Secretary to the County Committee. 

















Education Office, 
Truro, 
ilth July, 1911. 


WARWICKSHIRE ¢ COUNTY COUNCIL. 
EDUCATION C OMMIT TEE, 


Wanted HEAD MASTER of New Secondary School for Boys and Girls at 

‘cester. Salary £200 plus capitation fee of £2 per pupil, a minimum total 
salary of £200 being guaranteed for the first two years. House adjoining school, 
rentand rates free. The School, which accommodates about 100 pupils, will be 
opened as soon as ready, probably in January next, but possibly not till April. 
"the Mead Master will 2 exyected to take up his duties about a month before 
the date of opening Apply on on prescribed forms by July 26th to DIRECTOR 
of EDUCATION, WAR 


BEDS EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Required in September for West Leeds High School a MISTRESS FOR 
FRENCH AND GERMAN. Resdence abroad and Secondary School experi- 
euce essential. Degree preferred, Salary from £120. Further particulars 
may be obtaimed from the Head Mistress. Forms of application may 
oltained from the undersigned and should be returned immediately. 

JAMES GRAHAM, Secretary for Education, 





Education Department, Leeds. 
K XCEPTIONAL OPENING for Young Newspaper Man 


of Sound Business Experience and Real Energy. The further develop- 
meut of an established weekly paper published in London creates an opening 
for a man of genuine energy, with an opportunity for the profitable investment 
of £1,000 to £3,000, An educated business man who is a gentleman alone 
« lgible. > All who do not possess real exper.ence in newspaper manage ment 
and work wit! evidence of their success in such work are REQUESTED NOT 
1O APPLY, time is too precious. Serious and qualified candidates are invited 
to communiate with “Statesman,”’ c/o Streets, 30 Cornhill, London, E.C., 
on or before July 17th. 


gg gg Girls’ High- Class Boarding School in the 
é North. Excellent remuneration. Candidate must hold good qualifica- 
tions, dezree if possible. 

State ‘- hg ulars. Box 496, The Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, 
Lordon, W.C 


w) WENIOR M ATH EMATICAL MASTER required in 
, feptember next at King Edward VII. School, Sheffield. Essentials: 
Suecessful expe rience as a School: ister, graduate of Oxford or Cambridge 
vith first-class Llonours in Mathematics. Salary offered £220 to £250 (according 
to gualifcations), non-resident, rising to £300, Apply to the HEADMASTER, 
King Edward VIL. School, Sheffield. 


| ABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 

_ AC.ON, W.—Wanted in September, a Modern Language MISTRESS. 
lioavurs degree ani residence abroad, some experience and a knowledge of 
phonetics essential. Salary according to qualifications and experience. Apply 
at once to the HEAD MISiRESS by letter, 


QECRE rARY TO THE NATIONAL BUREAU FOR 
b Promoting the General Welfare of the Deaf, with experience of organis- 
ing work, sceial or educational, Written (not typed) applications, enclosing 
copies testimonials, to be sent to M. BONN, Esqre., 62} Old Broad 
Street, E.C, 
i ee PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birming am. 




















ate LUBY EDUCATION COMMITTER, 
SALT GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


wApeEe in September, an experienced ASSISTANT MISTRESS, with 
‘ood Degree, to take English as a main subject ; Latin and History desirable, 
hes according to qualifications and experience. . 
eee Te giving full particulars of qualifications and experience, ang 
accompanied b. co of not more than three recent testimonials, should be 
sent to the undersigned on or before Saturday, the 22nd July. 
Education Office, 
Saltaire Road, Shipley. WALTER POPPLESTONE, 

Secretary, 


) EADING PARTY. An “experienced “Coach desires to 

forma Vacation Reading Party for Smalls, Little Go, ete. Individual 

fenton wi Box No. 498, The Spectator, 1, Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, 


HE CORPORATION OF COVENTRY 

is prepared to receive LOANS of £100 and upwards, on security of a'l 

the Rates aud Revenues of the City, at £3 10s. per cent. per anuum, repay. 

able at any time on six months’ notice on either side. Interest ‘payable 

half-yearly. The Loans may be for 5 or7 years certain, if preferred.—Forms 
of application may be obtained of HARRY LORD, City Treasurer. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, 
4345 HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Founded in 1848. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853.) 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-Principi oo Dean: Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden: Miss C. E. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
Accommodation for ‘RESIDENT STUDENTS is provided in the College 
Buildings. _ Particulars may be obtained from the » Warden. 


ATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS, 
MBERWELL, 8.E. 

Governors—Tae Worssirrut COMPANY OF CLOTHWORKERS OF THE Citr 
or Lonpox. Managers—RErRESENTATIVES APPOINTED BY THE CLOTHWORKERS’ 
Company, THE Lonpon County Council, THE CAMBERWELL Borovenr Counci, 
AND THE UNiversity oF Lonpon. Principal—Miss RiaG (Recognized Teacher 
of Pedagogy of the University of London). Vice-Priacipal—Miss Carpenter 
(Recognized Teacher in Pedagogy of the University of London, and Member 
of the Boards of Pedagogy and Philosophical Studies). Special Lecturers on 
Special Methods. Students prepared for the Teaching Diplomas of both 
London and Cambridge. Thoroughly practical training. Also a JUNIOR 
DIVISION (Academical) working for Final B.A., or Cambridge Higher Locai 
Honours. Fee (for both divisions), £20 15s. per ‘annum. Boarding, 36 guineas 
per annum, at the Hall of Residence. Also a small number of Students pre- 
pared for Kindergarten Work and for the Examinations of the Froebel Union. 
Small number also specially trained for work as teachers of Singing and Piano- 
forte. Leaving Exhibitions from the Mary Datchelor Girls’ School (3 annually), 
A Free Studentship for Graduates awarded annually (including residence), 
Also several Bursaries of from £20 to £10; open only to Graduates. 


fE\HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 

WOMEN TEACHERS.—Recognised by the Board of Education as a 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge ; Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year's professional training for secondary 
teachers. ‘The Course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Scienee, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. Student 
are adinitted in January and in September. Fees £75 and £65.—Particulars as 
to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund may be 
obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Training College, Wollaston 
Road, Cambridge. 


IVERPOOL UNIVERSITY.—School of Social Science 
j and of Training for Social Work. Autumn term commences October 
3rd. The course occupies one year and embraces lectures, tuition, etc., and 
practical work. A diploma is granted at the end of the year upon the results 
of = examination and of the year’s work. A second year’s course may also be 
taken. 
The practical training is given in connection with the Victoria Settlement 
for Women and the University Settlement for men. Students are advised to 
reside at the Settlement if possible. Applications should be make to Miss 
MACADAM, The University, Liverpool. 


\T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DI ‘DIPLOMA ror .WOMEN 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY. 1 L.L.A, Sch , The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


al WAR ASE: To Children needing sea-air, a home is offered, 
kK where they can be sent without nurse or governess, and receive the 
utmost care. Boys and girls prepared for good schools, Plenty of out-door 
life. Highest references from the parents of former pupils. Apply Miss 
WISDOM, Porlock House, Ulwell | Road, Swanage. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


T. MARY'S COLLEGE, 3 34 LANCASTER GATE. 
Principal—Miss H. L, POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
bey Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 
(2) Sk CONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non-Resident, 24-30 ga. 
a year, SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. a year. 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress's House, 4 Orsett Terrace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


YRINCESS HELENA CO COLLEGE, 
EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Principal—Miss PARKER. 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Spec ial 
attention to languages, English, art, and music. Large grounds. Fees, 66gs. 
to 75gs. a year ; officers’ daughters, 668. a year. 


T FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 
St. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from th. 
sea on the bracing Suffolk coast. * 


OURN BMOUTH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL L FOR 
RLS. (Bournemouth Collegiate Schools, Ltd.) 

Healthily sitnted on high ground, Thorough Modern Education. Large staff 

of Graduate Mistresses. Good playing fields. Swedi um, Well-equipped 





























FFUENTSIN, CHINA.—HEAD MASTER REQUIRED 

for School ‘tor Sons of British residents. Salary oust an re mg 
lachelor quarters. Commence duties September. Apply for postion’ns 
siating qualifications and experience.—Rev. FRANK B, MYURNE , c/o Rev. 
A, Soothill, B.A., Ashville College, Harrogate. 





De tic Science Department. For prospectus apply to Head-Mistress. 


AMBRIDGE, MELROSE, GRANGE. ROAD.— 


ed | oo the Daughters of Gentlemen. A fat of education given on 
ea. Church teaching. istbocas Miss ents made for 


weekly” boarders. F Fees moderate. Head] Miss E. EM. STANWELL. 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the Board of Education, by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Secondary Training, and by 
the Cambridge Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachers’ Dip'oma 
and the Cambriage Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £45, 
Scholarshits of from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 


‘here is a Loan Fund. 


1 J DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
24 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G, TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universifies ; Annual Scholarships, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

BOARDING HOUSD adjoining the School. 

Prospectuses, &c., from Mr, H, KEELING, A.C.A,, 109 Colmore Row, 

irmingham. 
BTWG SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded annually entitling the holders to free 
tuition for two years. Examination held in July. For particulars apply to 
the Head-Mistress. 


FIARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 


First-grade residential school for Girls, with TWO special Houses in Coll 
grounds—one for training of Students in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, and the 
other as JUNIOR SCHOOL for on under 12. Strong Staff, newly built 

remives, tine groands. Lavrorse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 
jcad-Mistress, Mies M. EB. Jones, B.A. 

‘NT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO., LTD., 

POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Excellent Education on modern lines, Wealthy situation; gravel soil; 
extensive grounds; Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, &e. Head-Mistress—Miss 
WORSFOLD (formerly Assistant-Mistress at St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews), 

Two Scholarships awarded annually. 

Four Successes in the Cambridge Tripos Examination 1911. 

Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


PBrsckHEatTH ‘HIGH SCHOOL, GP.DS.T. 


Boarding House for girls in connection with the above school, 
For particulars apply— 
Miss MINNA KRA BBR, 5 Talbot Houses, Blackheath, S.E. 











RNOLD LODGE, LEAMINGTON. 


BOARDING HOUSE OF THE LEAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL, 
Head-Mistress—MISS LONDAY. (Classical Tripos). 
Entire charge taken of girls whose parents are abroad. 


J OUNTHURST, Oak Hiil Park, Frognal, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

‘The tone of the School and the standard of work are high. Modern Languages, 
Literature, and Music specialities. Very careful attention given to health and 
to the development of character. Excellent examination results. Good garden 
and field for games.— References —~ 4 permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, 
Rev. Cyril C. B. Bardsley, and many others.—Apply Principal for prospectus. 


| RAZENOSE SCHOOL, STAMFORD. 

Boarding School for Girls, Head-Mistress, Miss A. M. KELLETT, 
L.L.A. Certificated Mistresses for all subjects. Games and Gymnastics under 
qualified Mistress. Also TRAINING DEPARTMENT in which Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Teachers’ Diploma under fully qualified Mistress 
of Method. Terms moderate. Prospectus and list of recent successes on 





"2 URY HOUSE, NEAR NORTHWOOD. 
u HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEAR LONDON, 

The house is on gravel soil, 400ft. above sea-level in a beautiful district, 
neighbourhood of Harrow. The grounds of 27 acres are available for Golf 
(six-hole course), Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c. Only resident pupils taken, 
London professors attend. Principals: Miss EDDES and Mies SALBERG, 


UEENWO OD, EASTBOURN E.-— 

Principals: Mies CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education fer the Daughters of Gentlemen, 
New premires, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink, Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, Swimming. Summer Term began May 4th. 
Next vacancies in September. 


T. HILDA’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE —MISS 
ABBOTT receives in her well-appointed home a limited number of 
Gaughters of gentlepeople. Careful attention is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to physical development. Examinations to University 
Matriculation Standard taken if desired. Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor House, Brondesbury. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 

perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 

riding, hockey, and al! games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 

Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &c. Seven Resident 

Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters,—Illustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

4 HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 

Pupils re for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &. 











QjOUTHPORT HEALTH RESORT. — CLARENDON 
bh HOUSE SCHOOL for Daughters of Gentlemen. Head-Mistress: Miss 
Hogben, M.A., T.C.D., Scholarship, Classical Tripos, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge, Splendid Staff; Best Masters ; Exceptional Musical Training. Great 
Successes in University, Musical, and Art Examinations. Foreign Languages 
Spoken, Ideal situation on Sea, Large Grounds and Playing-field. ‘Tennis, 
 —— Rowing, Swimming, Physical Culture. Moderate Fees. Illustrated 
Prospectus. 


K DUCATIONAL HOME for JUNIORS.—Lady Principal, 
‘4 London school, removing to charming country near London, and having 
charge of some young children, can receive a few more of good social position. 
Number limited to eight. First-rate grounding, daily Swedish drill, own 
gardens and pets. Plenty of outdoor recreation. Languages—Russian system. 
Fees: 25 guineas per term inclusive; entire charge, £100 per annum, including 
clothes, Interview, London, till Angust, Address JUNIORS, Box No. 494, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head-Mistross, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual | development. Mee 
EAFORD, SUSSEX.—Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and little boys. Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 


attention to health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
a Principal, Miss WOODWARD, 














ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 
CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 
| i from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Mies VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 
Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 

the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Entire charce of 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. 

from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


ERSEY LADTES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Pathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresees; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 
{HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Maenificent 
rea and land view, Sound education with every attention to health and comfort 
of pupils. Games and ontdcor exercises. Moderate fees, Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principala; Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


JENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY.— 

Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Kesident Mistrerses and Lady Matren. Fine 
echool and house buildings; 4 acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. Separate Preparatory School, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, Recognised by the Board 

of Education, Chairman, Sir William Mather; ‘Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.--For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 





OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B., M.P. Principale—aA. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.5., and Mrs, ALEXANDER. The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers aud experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
ing, including a Swedish Mistress from the Koyal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Woinen are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 
Education, The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educational and 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Ewimming, Outdoor Games, &c, 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students, 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING,—Students who show capacity for socretarial 
work have the opportunity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Typewritinz, 
Correspondence, Book-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer. 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Furthcr particulars from the SECRETARY 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Phy- 
tiology and Hygene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN, Practical, Theoreties!. 
(Gold Medalist R.H.S, Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 
SYSTEM, by Frenchman, Carpeniering, Bees, Fruit Proserving.— Principal: 
LILY HUGHES JONES, F.R.H.S, Ist Class Certificates. Sce Prospectus. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence or as daily pupils. Prospectus and 
testimonials post free from Mr. A, C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 
JT AMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
kK) read a bock by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES P A 
STAMMERER,” post-free.— B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


( RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN, 
ll, FITZROY SQUARE, W. 
Lipreading and Speech taught both to Deaf and Deaf-eand-Dum> Children; 
TRAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEAF 
Good appointments (public or private) easily obtainable by students on the 
completion of their training. Apply, DIRECTOR, 11 Pitzroy Square, W. 


P BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


CHOOL OF METALLIFEROUS MINING (Cornwall). 
Principal—W. FISCHER WILKINSON, M.1.M.M., Assoc. M.Inst.C.E, 




















The School offers a training in practical and theoretical mining, surveying, 
and kindred subjects, and is open to students over 16 years of age. King 
Edward Mine, the property of the School, situated in the centre of the mining 
district of Cornwall, offers unique facilities for practical instruction in mining, 
surveying, etc. 

Full information may be obtained from the SECRETARY, Camborne, 








\HIG WELL SCHOOL. | 


EXAMINATION for HUUSE SCHOLARSHIPS of 50 to 20 guineas 
on JULY 20th. 
Apply to CANON SWALLOW, Head-Master. 

{OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT. 
Preparatory for the Public Schools and Osborne. 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M.A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Rugby, Marlborough, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Feleted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 


UNSTABLE SCHOOL.—Built 1888. Fine buildings. 
Healthy site, 500ft. above sea. Fully-equipped science laboratorics, 
Swimming-bath. Ten acres playing-fields. Cadet corps. Miniature range. 
Gymnasium. University Scholarships won. School House (dormitories), £50; 
Ashton Lodge (separate bedrooma), Mr. E. E. APTHORP, £60 per annum, 
inclusive fees.—Apply to Head-Master, L. C. R. THRING, M.A. ae 
{OUNTY SCHOOL, WELLINGTON, SOMERSET.— 
Sound, Practical Education at moderate cost. Extensive buildings. 
Playing Fields, Swimming Bath, Labs, Prep. for Universities, Professions, 
Commerce, and all Exams. SPECIAL ENGINEERING SIDE, with Power 
House, Engineering Shop, &c. Boarding Prospectus.—G. CORNER, M.A. 





ILL CREST, SWANAGE. Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad, 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marthborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 
ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANT WICH, CHESHIRE. 
In the Country, four miles from Crewe. Excellent Buildings and 
Equipments. Two open Scholarships at Oxford, December, 1910, Prospectus 
on application to the Headmaster, Inspection specially mvited, 
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OLLAR INSTITUTION, N.B. 
Head-Master: CHARLES S. DOUGALL, M.A. 

The NEW SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, 4th SEPTEMBER, 1911. 
Complete High School Education at moderate cost. Special classes for 
University, Civil Service, and Army Examinations. Extensive grounds; 
beautiful and healthy situation. sonia 

Illustrated Prospectus, with list of boarding-houses, on application to the 
Head Master, or to THOS. J. YOUNG, Secretary. 

An Oxford 


[peziouLz. Delicate and Backward Boys. 
Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 
i undertaken, 





special attention. Specially bracing situation. 
—For further particulars, apply C. WATSON, 
bam, Norfolk. 


UBLIC SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


A successful Civil Service Tutor can receive a few boys to coach with his own 
eon for approaching Scholarships. Moderate terms, Individual attention. 
Apply, Box No, 497, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, Ww.c, 


T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY—Fine 
healthy situation in grounds of 30 acres overlooking Canterbury. 
Excellent modern buildings, laboratories, swimming bath, etc. Preparation 
for Universities, Army, etc. Approved by Army Council. Separate Junior 
School.—Apply Rev. W. F. BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. a 


LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Ilealthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN on THURSDAY, 2lst September, 1911, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 
q{PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 

‘4. Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
ata cost of over £20,(00, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


jASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 
‘1 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 
/ILLIAMS, M.A.,, late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 
Enginecring Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and’Clergy. NEW TERM BEGAN MAY 5ru. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees. Healthy country. 
tion at Llandovery in Septem)er. 


Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 
} AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD.— 

SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER lIith, 15th, 16th. 
Eleven Entrance Scholarships, value from £50 to £25 per annum. Three 
Scholarships and various Grants specially allotted to Sons of Clergymen.— 
For particulars apply to the BU RSAR. 











Special Army and 


Scholarship Examina- 














—FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) Nov. 29th-Deec. Ist. Pre- 
ference given for one Entrance Scholarship (£20) to Sons of Kent Clergy. 
Preparation for Universities, Army, Civil Service, Engineering, Naval Clerk- 
ships, &c. Newly-equipped Laboratories. Exce!lent Health Record. Officers’ 
‘Training Corps. JUNIOR KING'S SCHOOL for Boys from 8-15. Probationer 
King’s Scholarships tenable in Junior School.—Head-Master, Rev. C, RB. L. 
McDOWALL, M.A. 


OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. All modern Public School requirements, 
Army leaving Certificates, Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
of Mrs. Linnell, who ig a trained nurse with highest references, Terms 
moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A., Oxon. 





ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C. An Ordinary 

Entrance Examination will be held at 1.30 on Wednesday, July 19th, 
1911. An Entrance Scholarship Examination will be held on December 5th, 
1911, and following days. For particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 


aims at developing physique, intellect, and character, Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Handicrafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A., Oxon, 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT, Offers a first- 
grade public school education to Sons of professional men. Two new 
boarding houses and a large block to be completely equipped for literary, 
classical, and scientific sides, are approaching completion, and will be opened 
on the 2Ist July, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Prospectus of Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A., Head-Master. 
UGBY SCHOOL.—Major and Minor Founda- 
tionerships for Day Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 

held every term. Major Foundationerships give free tuition; Minor Founda- 
tionerships a reduced tuition fee of £20 per annum, Particulars from 


Secretary. 
Alderley Edge; 

















OLTHURST HOUSE, Warford, 
under the Management of the Committee of the David Lewis Colony. 
Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for boys subject to Epilepsy. 
Terms 30s. Weekly, Further particulars may be obtained from the Director, 
‘Lhe Colony, Alderley Edge. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev.T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, 

M.A., East Meon Vicarage, Petersfield, assisted by University Honours 

man, receives 3 or 4 Pupils. Boys 16 to 18 preferred. Beautiful country, 

bracing climate, large grounds. University Examinations, French, German. 
Home life ; efficient supervision. 


rINHE REV. P. E. RAYNOR, late Headmaster of 
Ipswich School, receives three pupils to prepare for the Universities, 
Professional Examinations, etc. Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 


UMMER HOLIDAYS.—A. J. WELLER, M.A., Senior 

French Master, St. Edward’s School, Oxford, already having two pupils, 

is prepared to receive one or two more in his private house (2 miles from 

Oxford) during August, Tennis court, bathing, boating. Coaching in Classics 
and French if desired, Terms on application. 











OYAL (DICK) VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
ee oe 0. CHARNOCK BRADLEY, M.D., D.Sce., 
M.R.C.V.S. EIGHTY-NINTH SESSION, The only endowed Veterinary 
School in Great Britain. The equipment of the College has been strengthened 
and modernised and the teaching facilities greatly increased. An EXAMINA- 
TION in GENERAL KNOWLEDGE for intending students will be held on 
7th, 8th and 9th September. NEXT SESSION commences MONDAY, 
October 2nd. Further particulars may be learned on application to ROBERT 
ANDERSON, 8.8.C., Secretary, 37 York Place, Edinburgh. 








No crammin 
The Old School House, Hing- 








ERKHAMSTED SCHOOY, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


UXTON COLLEGE, HIGH PEAK, DERBYSHIRE. 
Public School of 17th Century Foundation, ; 


Head-Master, H. 8S. LAWSON, M.A., Cantab. For Illustrated Prospecty 
apply to CLERK TO GOVERNORS, TOWN HALL, BUXTON, ’ 











VHE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF HEREFORD 

A SMALL BUT ANCIENT PUBLIC SCHOOL. ; 

Valuable Close Scholarships to the Universities annually. Preparation for aj} 
branches of work. New buildings costing over £6,000 open in September, 
Address: Rev. HEAT-“ASTER, the Close, Hereford. , 














OVER COLLEGE.—For information as to ENTRANCE 

SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS reserved for sons of OFFICERS 

and CLERGY, application should be made to the Head-Master, the Rey. F. dg 

W. LUSHINGTON, M.A., The School House, Dover College, or to the 
BURSAR, Te College Close, Dover College. 


ACKWARD or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 
versity and other Exams. by former Assistant at Uppingham. Moderg 
languages. Many refs.—Rev. A. BOWLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 


ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGES, 
HYTHE.—General School Education combined with Agric. and Hort, 
subjects. Training for Farming, Land Agency and Colonies, Special carg 
devoted to backward and delicate boys. Sons of gentlemen, 13 to 18. Healthy 
open-air life. One Tutor to four students. Particulars, F. JENKINS, B.A, 
Cantab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.— Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys, 




















R OYAL NAVY. 
jy — 

Prospectuses and particulars of Schools preparing for the ROYAT, NAVAL 
COLLEGE, OSBORNE, will be foecwarded free of charge on application to 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London, B.C. 

} OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
a profession for their Sons can obtain (without charge) full particulars 
of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, OSBORNE, tha 


PAYMASTER AND MEDICAL BRANCHES, on application to Mr. J. W, 
GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 








FOREIGN. 
WITZERLAND. HOLIDAYS. FRENCH.—Educa.- 


tional Home for Girls spending the Summer—June to end of Sept.— 
in a charming country in the Juras, would receive a few more girls or lady 
students as PAYING GUESTS. Conversational French. Lessons if wished. 
Music. Tennis. Beautiful view. Nice excursions. Terms 32/- a week, 
Addvess for full particulars—Pensionnat Steiner, Lausanne. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND.— 
ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 
M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 
HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German, ‘pw for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
ot Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 





RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The widow of Pastor 

Lalot receives a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a pleasant 

home in Paris and to learn the French Language. Address, 61 Rue de 
Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


OUNTRY LIFE IN SWITZERLAND. 
Married couple, lady English, could accommodate paying guests of quiet 
tastes. 20 minutes from railway station, between Berne and Thun. Trout 
fishing at moderate cost. Beautiful walks. Lessons in German included, 
References given and expected, £10 a month inclusive. Herrn von STEIGER, 
Kiesen, At Berne, Switzerland. 











NIVERSITY OF FREIBURG, Baden, Germany.— 

HOLIDAY EXTENSION LECTURES.—Courses of Exercises (for 
beginners) and Lectures (for advanced students) in different branches of 
German Literature, Conversation, and Phonetics are he'd from July 3ist to 
September 9th. Fees: Ist Course, 35 marks; 2nd Course, 40, 50, or 60 marks, 
according to the number of Lectures taken.—For particulars or Programme 
apply to the Verkehrsverein of Freiburg, Baden, Germany. 


LORENCE. — MISS MARY FARNELL, who has 

travelled much in Italy, returns in October to her villa, and receivesa few 

ladies, to whom she acts, if desired, as Cicerone in the Galleries and Churches. — 
Grange Corner, Eastbourne. 


WITZERLAND.—GLION above Montreux (alt. 2,000ft.) 

UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. BIENSIS—Educational Establishment 

for the sons of gentlemen. Boys prepared for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Student 

Interpreterships and other examinations. Modern Languages. Phonetic Cour- 

ses. Illus. Prospectuses and List of Successes from The Principal, NEVILLE 
ROSS, M.A., (Cantab.), Bés L’Paris, late Royal Naval College, Osborne. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 
Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be —y to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. hen writing 
lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 
PATON’S LIST oF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp» 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street 
London, E.C, Telephone: 5053 Central. 
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pUCA TION, 
4) Pare nts or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
HOICE ie OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 
- eesrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational eT 
of charge. 
Advice is given 36 Sackville Street, London, W, > 


Ci/CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
S ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE ~ CHARGE. Please state 
pupils’ ages, approximate school fees 


pee oe and 
desired. — UNIVERSIT’ SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, W. Estab) sed 185°, 


“JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed ‘by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Posen Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant 
Mistresses, and Welsh ee! Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m. and 3 to p-m, 
Saturdays, 11 a. ie ALS .m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments shou arranged 
_Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


7\OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. “‘THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs, 
Pocer (Cantab.) and Browse (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, Ww. 
‘Telephone: 1567 GERRARD, 

TU T ry R 8s. 


1 0 HOOLS and 
Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
ome sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 
fees, &c.) to 

Ke) © sv osrs, TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspected 
162 O2 OXFORD STRE ET, LONDON, W. -_ Telephone: : 1136 City. 


ORKERS AND WORK.—Students’ Careers Associa- 
tion (in connection with the Central Bureau for the Employment of 
Women).—President, Miss PENROSE, Principal Somerville College, Oxford, 
Principals of Colleges and Schools who are anxious to help Students to a wise 
decision regarding their future careers are invited to join the above Associa- 
tion with a view to obtaining up-to-date and expert information on em ~ ment 
questions. No Fees for Membership.—Furtker particulars may be from 
the SECRETARY, Central Bureau, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Seu, Ww. 
Tel. 5060 Mayfair. 
m%0 INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, Country, 
Seaside—sent free of charge. The Register states terms, &c., and is illus- 
trated MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 
Telegraphic Address: “ ‘Triform, London, i” _ Tele phone No. 1354 (Gerrard). 


HOTELS, _HYDROS, Keo. 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 
HE FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND. 
BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. 
(Altitude, 500 feet. Pure, Bracing Air and Beautiful Country.) 
One hour and forty minutes from Waterioo. 
An Ideal Holiday for Tired ~~ with or without Treatment. 
Sun, Air, Water and Vapour Baths. Non-Flesh Diet, Sleeping in Air 
Chalets, which are heated in Winter. Perfect Conditions for Rest Cure. 


Physical Culture. 
For Illustrated Prospectus apply MANAGER, — 









































3 BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO “Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kiud of Bath, Massage 
and matenaiatinnen Resident geieinn | on. bd. a 


—— = = = = 


~ SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


R.M.S, DUNOTTAR CASTL 
218 18s—NORTHERN CAPITALS OF EUROPE. 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, St. Petersburg (for Moscow), Travemunde 
(for Lubeck and Hamburg), ete. July 29th. 
£11 lis.—NORWEGIAN FJORDS. Angust 19th. 








THE CRUISING COMPANY, LTD. (Sir Henry Lunn, Chairman), 
5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
N ISS BISHOP'S PRIVATE TOURS, GENTLEMEN 
and GENTLEWOMEN. July 28th, HOLLAND: Its Cities and Canals ; 
a fortnight. August 18th, SWITZERLAND. Sept. 22nd, by DANUBE to 
BUDAPEST, CONSTANTINOPLE &. Nov., ALGE RIA, TUNISIA, &e. 
Incl. terms. Prog., Miss beta “ Hasle — Winnt Jedon Park Road, 8.W. 














MISCELLAN EOUS. 


(FREEN and ABBOTT, 4 473 Oxford Street, W., give 
EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited, Tel. : 3,500 Gerrard, 


( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the larzest 
firm in the World.—K. PD. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146 Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1823, Bankers : Capital and Counties. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
¥ Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
mant ufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Str “et, London. __ Est. 100 years. 


‘OoT TONIC.—Tender, aching, swollen feet, and all re- 
laxed painful conditions that keep you in perpetual discomfort, instantly 
relieved by the wonderful foot tonic “ « Potestrime ; enables the feet to resist 
boot pressure, preve nts the formation of corns and bunions, A trial is the 
best eat. Is. and 2s, 6d. post free.-MARSHALL & CO., 70a Basinghall 
tree 


] OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO BECOME 
: AN AUTHOR. Interesting and useful booklet free, Literary Corre- 
spondence College (Room L), 9 Arundel Street, W.C. 
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COTCH HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUME 
TWEEDS, TWEEDS 


Latest styles for Ladies’ and Gent.’s wear. Vatterns post-free ; any length cut; 
PATON and CO., Manufacturers (Dept. 40), _Hawick, Scotland. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The Peo paple’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 90 Licens Inns. Ask for List 
and Report. TAKE £1 SHARES. BS. 5% paid regularly since 1899. 


___ P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CB "CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS ted thereon by 
EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.c 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500, 000, 
OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Ra id systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
begins end of January. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


K PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and ouiress for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from E pilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


(HOCRROACERS cleared with BLATTIS. 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guarauteed by F, 
Howarth, F,.Z.S., who p amen plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1895, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, B.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 46.--HOWARTU & Fain, #1 Cro »kesmoore Rad.. Shefiield. 


] EETLES.—One application of Fair's Paste (used in 

the Royal Household) clears any private house in two nights. “ Most 
Marve.ious.” ‘“ Errecr Magicar.” Is., 2s, 6d., and 58., post free in U.K, 
Safe for export anywhere. Exceptional terms to Institutions, From Ww. 
FAIR, Sole Maher. a3n Whitham Road, Sheffield, Ene. 








“Supplied | by 


TYPEWRITING 


YPEWRITING OF ~ EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS. 10d. 1,°00 wor@s, Carbon Copies 34, 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work, Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Hizhest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 














APPEALS. 


paraut ORPHAN “ASYLUM, WANSTE 
HIS MAJESTY TUE KING. 


The Committee have much pleasure in announcing that Mrs. W. HUMPHREY 
BANSFORD will distribute the prizes at the Asylum on Tuesday, July 25th. 

JOHN HILL, Esq., the Treasurer, will preside. 

Subscribers wishing to attend should apply to the Secretary for tickets, as 
the number is limited, 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS towards the maintenance, clothing 
and education of the large number of children now in the Asylum are 


earnestly requested, 
Commr, HARRY C, MARTIN, R.N 
Offices :—€3 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Patron : 


-, Secy. and Sapt. 





HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EP 1 EPTIC 
(A. waxy Memontat 
QUEEN'S SQUARE, BLOOMS? URY, W.C, 
Patnon: H.M. Tux Kiva, 


Contributicns towards the £11,0(0 required arnually will be thankfully 
received. 
Those deciring to provide annuities for relatives or friends are asked to send 
for part'culars of the Donations carrying Life Annuities Fund. 
_ Treas urer: Tue Eart or Hannowsr. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamitron, 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and 


be sent to the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, 
Embankment, ee wc, 


The 


FUND. 


should 
Victoria 


“SPECTATOR.” 





Scale of Charges for Ddvertisements. 
—_ ~~ — 


v = uble), Fourrernn Goireas, 
Narrow Column(Third of none 
Half Narrow Columa 
Quarter-Page (Ha!i-( ‘olumn) 3 3 Quarter Narrow Columa 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 0 


Ovrsipe Pacer (whena 
a kihnedeiaays SL 
Hull. Page (Column) _ a = es 





COMPANIES, 
Outside Page £16 16 0O| Inside Page 
Five Lines (45 Words) and under in bread column (half-width 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twele 

Narrow column, one-third width of pare, 8s. an ine ~ 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 

Broad column following “‘ Publications of the Week,’ 15s, an inch, 

isplayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms; net, 


.; andlsaa 
my tee 





Terms of Subscription, 


Payante in ADVANCE. 
Half- 


Yearly. 
8 6 es OM 3 


Yearly. Quarterly, 

Including postage to any part of the United 
Kingdom £1 

Including postage to any of the British 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 


India, China, Japan, &¢, .............c-ccsrecees ST 6 uw OM 8 acm 0osé6 
1 We.ircron Sreeet, Srraxp, Lonpon. 
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By Appointment to 


H.M. King George V. 





CHAMPAGNE 


AYALA 


EXTRA QUALITY. EXTRA DRY 


1900, 1904, 1906. 


NOTICE. 


Connoisseurs of this fine and delicate wine, 
universally popular throughout the British Empire 
since 1865, will rejoice to learn that all rumours 
as to the retirement of the AYALAS from 
business, or the possibility of the supply of their 
wine proving insufficient for the demand, are 
totally unfounded. The aggression of which they 
were the victims at Ay last April was as inexplic- 
able as it was unmerited, for the AYALAS put 
no cheap brands on the market, nor do they ever 
use any grapes except those of the Champagne 
district, in the heart of which their firm has 
flourished for eighty years. 





Ai all high-class Wine Merchants, Hotels, and Restaurants 
throughout Great Britain. 





DINNEFORD'’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aporient 
for Regular Use. 


~~ 








MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. & ey 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
ight Dinner Wine. The quality 
this wine will be found equalto 14/6 g/g 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


8 Dozen Botiles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in valua, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





CREAT SCARCITY OF GCHAMPAGN:. 
Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 
** All round it may be stated the in- 


crease (in price) is about 30 per cent.” 
Compare for vaiue 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin., Extra See. 
7 2/= Per DOZEN BOTTLES. 


VEUVE VICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 
52/= Per DOZEN BOTTLES. 


Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low prices. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Lt? 


Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, &.\W. 
SUMMER HOLIDAY TRIPS 
UNION - CASTLE STEAMERS. 


Moderate Fares. Superior Accommodation 
and Cuisine. 





APPLY 
DONALD CURRIE & CO., LONDON. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THackeray. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 
post -free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantitiea 
at the rate of 10s, per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, nison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 5. W. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR 
is published half-yearly, from January to 
June, and from July to December, on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth 
Cases for the Half-Yearly Volumes may be 
obtained through any Bookseller or News- 
agent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 





NORWAY 


13 days Fiord Cruise £10. 


23 days Fiords and North Cape £22 4s. 6d. 
27 days Spitzbergen and Ice Wall of North 


Pole £30. 


Beautifully Wlustrated 64-page Bookict gratis of P. H. 
MATTYHIESSEN & CO., NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, Groat Northern 
Railway Town Offices, Cook's Offices, and Ocan & Dawson. 


HOLIDAY 

GRUISES. 
Tuesdays and Saturdayc from Clewcastic- 
on-Tyne by B. and M, LINE. 





HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


137 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


Established 1783. 
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FINE RINGS 


MADE BY 


j. W. BENSON, LTD, 


Show great originality of design combined 
with taste; they prove the possibility of 
securing the most exclusive and beautiful 
work at strictly moderate prices for Cash, 
or on “ The Times” System of MONTHLY 
PayMENTS of G/ and upwards. 


Beautiful Diamond Half Hoops from £10. 
Very fine Diamond Half Hoops from £25. 
The finest Diamond Half Hoops from £50. 


Sclections of goods will ke sent to intending buyers at our 
Risk and Expense. 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, 
Post Free. 
1 of Rings (with size card), Watch, Self-fitting 
Bracelets, Jewels, &e. 
No. 2 of Clocks, Silver Goods, for presents, &c. 


No. 





J. W. BENSON, LTD. 


62 & 64 LUDGATE HILL, E.C., 


25 OLD BOND STREET, W. 
AND 
28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 


NORWAY. 


NORTH CAPE AND CHRISTIANTA, 
YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE. 
By B.M.S.P. AVON. Twin-screw, 11,073 tons, 
From GRIMSBY AND LEITH. 
July 2) to North Cape and Fjords (14 days) 
August 5 to Fjords (13 4, ) 
August 19 to Pjords and Christiania (17 ,, ) 
FROM £1 A DAY. 
For further particulars apply for Niustrated Booklet. R.N. 
R. M Ss P THE ROYAL MAIL 
ad ad e STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moors rate e Strect, E Cs, or ; 33 Cockspur Street, S.W, 


ee Nis HELP 
THE GREAT RNORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL, 


HOLLOWAY, N., 








witl 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
LEWIS H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 


Baby’s Welfare 


If your baby is not thriving, write at once for a free sumple of the * Allenburys” 

Bo: - and pamphlet entitled ‘“‘ Infant Feeding and Manage ment. ” Tt will save 

you eadless trouble in the care of your child. The *‘ Allenburys” Foods give 

ireedom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 
means of rearing a child by hand. 


The & Allenburys” Foods 


NILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3. 


Frow birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 








—_— 
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CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. By post, Is. 9d. 


Stay be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 


w.c. 





the Propert 
heobald’s Park, 


Lot 1.—3 dozen bottles. 


KRUG’S 1885 CHAMPAGNE 


Soft Old Landed Wine of this well-known brand, 


Former! 
T altham C. 





Lot 2.—1 Cask, 27 Calions. 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


This Whisky was blended in Boud by Grant in 
December, 1900, and is now nearly 12 years old, and 
has a mellow favour that will te appreciated. Sold 
by Order of the Metropolitan Bonded Warehouses, 
Ltd., to cover charges, (Per Gallon 20/6) 


Lot 3.—6 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bots. 


SUPERIOR OLD BEAUNE. 
Shipped by Bouchard Pere et Fils. 


Exceptional value in Burgundy, shipped by thie 
eminent iirm. Good body and favour. (11/3 per 
dozen half-bottles, 1/- per dozea bottles allowance 
if Lotis taken.) 


From the Cellars of the Rt. Hon. LORD LUNGAN. 
Lot 4.—7 bottics. 


1847 PORT, Recorked about 1899, 


Very pleasant Wine, rather light ia color. 





Lot 5.—3 dezen bottlos. 


GONZALEZ CHOICE OLD SHERRY. 


Soft full Wine, with good body and nice dry after-taste, 


Lot 6.—2 cases cach 12 kots. and 1 caso 
24 half-bots. 


SPARKLING MSSELLE, 
Shipped by Deinhard & Co. 
Very pleasant Wine with landing age, in perfect 


condition and bearing Messrs. Deinbard’s Labels. 
(Half-bottles 47/6 per 24.) 


Lot 7.—3 cases bots. and 2 do. half-bkots. 


POL ROGER 1804 VINTAGE. 


CXTRATTY.E DE RESCRVE, FXTRA DY, 

his fine Champagne is in perfect condition, and will 
oes a good investment, as there is always an upward 
move for Pol Reger, and the 1900 Vimiage is now over 
140/- per dozen. (Half-bottles 97/- per 24.) 


Lot 8.—12 doz. bots. and 6 doz. half-bots. 


CHATEAU LAROSE, “'tscz° 


This Vin‘ace Claret is in perfect eer m, and has 
a nice bouquet. Corks branded “* Grand Vin. Chiteau 
Larose.” (Half-bottles 9/9 per dozen.) 


Lot 9.—10 doz. bettics. 


FERREIRA’S CHBICE OLD PORT 


Mark 1887. Beautiful eld Wine, which has been lying 
in Wood at the Bedega of the Successors of the late 
Deuna Antonia Ferreira in Oporto. and was shipped 
by them to this coustry. (1/- per dozen allowance 
if Lotis taken.) Corks sealed “1887.” 


Lot 10.—7 doz. bots. and 3 dez. half-bots. 


CHATEAU BRANON 1893; 


Bottied 18°96. 


Fime Old Claret of this celebrated Vintage. It is 
delightfully soft on the palate, with full round flavoar 
that can only be obtained Ly age in bottls, and resem- 


bles Chateau Latite. (Haif-botties 159 per dozen.) 


Lot 11.—6 doz. bots. and 4 doz. half-bots. 


BEINHARD’S BERNCASTEL. 


Pure Still Moselle from this well-known district, 
bottled in Messrs. Deinhard’s Cellars and beariag 
their well-known label. (32/6 per 24 half-bottlos.) 


Lot 12.—3 dozen bcttics. 


OLD LIQUEUR BRANDY, 1865. 


Soft flavoury old Cognac with pleasant aroma. (1/- per 
dozen allowance if Lot is taken.) 


Bankers: 





In our 


of LADY Lg Geccased, opinion 


Creiit 
Price 
per doz. 


ee. 


54)- 


Th 


42,- 


26/- 


Go.- 


42)- 


10 2 l- 


SPECIAL BARGAINS. 


Our 
Caeh Price 
per dos. 


69/6 


43/6 


18/6 


Lot for 


Per Doz. 


29) 6 


Per Case 


43/6 


246 


29:6 


78/- 


London County & Westminster, Mincing Lane, B.C. 


CHARLES TUCKEY & C0., Ltd, 


3 MINCING LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


THE LEGACY OF PAST YEARS. 


A STUDY OF IRISH HISTORY. By the EARL OF 


DUNRAVEN, K.P. Demy 8vo.. 7s. 6d. net. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


A LEAP IN THE DARK. 
By A. V. DICEY, K.C., Hon. D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 


Professor Dicey’s work on the Irish Question is admitted on all hands to 
have had a great influence on the rejection of Mr. Gladstone's measures in 
1886 and 183. The ‘‘ Leap in the Dark” deals with the principles of Home 
Rule, and the argument is applicable, whatever form the Bill of the present 
Government may take when it is disclosed. At the request of the leading 
Unionist Societies Professor Dicey has prefaced this new Edition of his book. 


NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE. 
THE PARLIAMENTARY BILL EXAMINED AND COM- 
PARED WITH 'THE GERMAN SCHEME. By ERNEST 
J. SCHUSTER, LL.D. Reprinted from the “Journal of 


Comparative Legislation.” 


In Paper Cover, 6d. net. 


[Just out. 


THE REDUCTION OF DOMESTIC 
MOSQUITOES. INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF 
MUNICIPALITIES, TOWN COUNCILS, HEALTH OFF'I- 
CERS, SANITARY INSPECTORS, AND RESIDENTS IN 
WARM CLIMATES. By EDWARD HALFORD ROSS, 
M.R.C.S. England, L.R.C.P. London; late Health Officer, 
Port Said and Suez Canal District. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


[Just out. 


' THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 428 JULY 1911. 


Tue Immunity oF Private Prorerty 
at Sea. Part Il.—Turoneticat. 

Tut Greek Anruotoer. By G,. B. 
Grundy. 

Britisu Investments Aproap. By 
Edgar Crammond, 

EnGutsu Prosopr. 

Primitive Man on mis own Ontorn, 
By Edward Clodd, 

An Evizapetuan GenytTLewoman, By 
Rachel Weigall. 

Goruic anv Renatssance Anrcat- 
TECTURE. By W. G, Waters. 





Lorp Acron’s Historica, Work. 
By H. A. L. Fisher. 


Irtsu Pays AND PLarwricats, By 
Charles Tennyson. 


Nationa Hearta [NsuRANCE. 


Tue SrrencrH axp WEAKNESS OF 
THE Tripi.k Eytente. By André 
Chéradame. 


Tur Imprriat Conrerence. Dy A.B. 
Colquhoun, 


Tar Dury or tae Lorps, 





JOHN MURRAY, 


tn Lively Domand Everywhere. 


Albemarle Street, W. 


Mr. W. L. COURTNEY'S NOVEL. 


IN SEARCH 


OF EGERIA. 


Episodes in the Life of Maurice Westerton by W. L. COURTNEY, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
TWO EARLY PRESS OPINIONS :— 

‘Mr. Courtney has produced an extremely clever, incisive, and sincere study 
of a temperament which must, we fear, be pronounced to be strikingly charac- 
teristic of cur own generation.’’—Daily Telegra ph. 

“It isa fine achievement, because the author's purpose is accomplished so 
objectively and his hero is made to reveal himself not so much by the comments 

¢ of the narrator as by his confessions or conduct in the ve ry midst of his love 
affairs. He is admirably indiv idu ilized, and since his type is of our time it was 
well worth such careful study.” —Sunday Times, 


‘LONDON : “CHAPMAN & HAL L, LTD. 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END ‘HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE'S HALL.) 
BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash, 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 


] OOK BARGAINS.—Nash Mansions of England in the 

Olden Times, 4 vols., folio, 1869, scarce, £6 63.; Geo. Eliot’s Novels, 21 
vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s.; Thomas’ Universal Dict lemany of Biography and 
Mythology, 4 thick vols., 258.; Owen Evenings with the Sceptics, 2 vols., 
1831, l2s. ¢d.; Smith's Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology, 3 vols., 
Bis., for 20s., 1873; Expositor, 32 vols, £3 10s. ; “Ueberweg’s History Philo: sophy 


from Thales to the Present Time, 2 vols., 1 


872, 15s.; Children's oo ey 


8 vols., 45s. net; Harmsworth Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; Capart, 


Primitive Art in Egypt, lés., for 9s.; 


Flint’s Agnosticism, 10s. 6d.; Benn's 


Greek Philosophers, 2 vols., 25s.; Grote’s Plato, 3 vols, 38&.6d. List of Philo- 
sophical Books on applic: ition, BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 


St., Birn 1ingham. 





] OOKS WANTED :—Strickland’s Queens ; Mommsen’s 


Rome; Delany Autobiography; 


D’Arblay’s Diary; Carlyle’s Works, 


Bt vols. ; Shakespeare, edited Singer or Valpy; Aldine ets, 53 vols.; Alice 
in Wonderland, 1°65 or 1866; any books illustrated by Alken, Rowlandson, 
Beardsley, Leech, ete. HEC TOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


HAVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE. 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 


motto ete. Artistic and original work, from ‘17s. 6d. Marvellous value, 
Ryscine ns sentfree. Henry G, Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, » Lenten, w. 


EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emeralds, 
Pearls, and any article of value; also Old False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles, 
Established more than Half-a-Ceatury, 








ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 





108 London Street, Norwich 





———_____.., 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A STORY FOR WIDE READING. 


A String of Beads. 


By a new Writer, 


JITTIE HORLICK. 
Iilustrated in colour by OLIVE SNELL. 
“. . « + My story as I think of it—my memories as they come 
back to me one by one. It is like stringing a row of beads. Tha 


beads aren’t all the same size, but that doesn’t matter, and they 
aren’t all the same colour—but that Coesn’t matter either.” 


From “A String of Beads,” by Mirs. Horlick, 
6s., at Booksellers’, a and banenesen 





—— 


JOHN GALSWORTHY’S Now Phy, 


The Little Dream 


By the Author of “Justice,” “The Silver Box,” ete, 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; ound covers, ls. net. 








MR. PRICE COLLIER’S Book on India and the 
Far East. 


The West in the East 


Just published. Price 7s. 6d. net (postage 5d.). 





** One of the most amusing, suggestive, and thoughtful 
works of travel ihat have kcen written in our time...,. 
one of the brightest, cleverest, and most suggestive 
books ever written about the East and its problems.” 

~—Spectator. 

*.* The Author’s very successful “ENGLAND AND THE 

ENGLISH” is now ready in a New and Cheaper Edition (17th 

impression), with a Foreword by Lord Rosebery. 
Price 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 


DUCKWORTH & 60., Covent Garden, London, | W.c, 


On Tuesday Next 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


JULY, 1911. Price 6s. 
I. THE ENGLISH cHURCH OF ‘TO-DAY. 
Il. THE BATTLE OF FONTENOY. 
Ill. THE MIND OF PASCAL. 
IV. THE ANIMAL STORY. 
Vv. “THE COCKNEY RAPHAEL.” 
VI. DEGENERATION AND PESSIMISM. 
VII. MADAME ROLAND. 
VIII ENGLISH PUBLIC LIFE. 
IX. LYOF NIKOLAYEVITCH TOLSTOY. 
THE CORONATION AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL 
QUESTION. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO.,29 Paternoster Row, London,E.C. 
THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empiro, and oe the moral and 
physical condition of the pcopic by bringing about the 

adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Dcfence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS. 

a 2 4. ¢ 


£ s. da. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ow. 2 0 ‘| Members ~~ « =o» OS 
ee a PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents exe 0 0| Associates, with Literature 
Members : 1 0} and Journal ... 050 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KIKQDOM. 








Cofone! W. Jv. 8. BIRD, Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, pntcenntaminnertatanted S.W. 


FURNITURE 
One of the largest 
FOR CASH ive some 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co. tto. 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 
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Maecmillan’s New Books. 


The Autobiography of 
ALFRED AUSTIN, 


Poet Laureate, 1835-1910. 


With Photogravure and other Illustrations 
2 vols, Svo. 24s. net, 
Volumes [X. and X. Just Published. 


THE HARRY FURNISS 
Centenary Edition of the 


Works of Thackeray. 


With 500 new Plates, and Artist’s Preface to each volume by 

HARRY FURNISS, over 1,500 of the Original Mustrations, and 

Bibliographical Introductions by LEWIS MELVILLE. Limited 

to 500 copies. In 20 Vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net per volume. Orders 

will only be taken for complete sets. To be issued two volumes 

monthly. 

Vol. IX. LOVEL THE WIDOWER, and other Storics. 

Vo. X. THE FITZBOODLE PAPERS (including MEN’S 
WIVES), and various articles. 

#,* Illustrated Prospectus with specimen pages on application. 

Fourth Edition Revised and Enlarged. 


A History of Eton College (1440-1916). 
By Sir H. C. MAXWELL LYTE, K.C.B. Fourth Edition, 
revised throughout and greatly enlarged. With Seven 
new Photogravure Plates by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS, in 
addition to the original Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo. 


21s. net. 
1911 Issue Now Ready. 


The Statesman’s Year Book for 
the Year 1911. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The Quakers in the American 
Colonies. By Prof. RUFUS M. JONBS, M.A., D.Litt., 
assisted by ISAAC SHARPLESS, D.Se., and AMELIA M. 
GUMMERE. S&8vo. 12s. net. 


The Kacharis. By the late Rev. SIDNEY 
ENDLE. With an Introduction by J. D. ANDERSON, LC.S_ 
(Retired.) With Coloured and other Illustrations. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. [Immediately. 


The Clouds of Aristophanes. with 
Introduction, English Prose Translation, Critical Notes, and 
Commentary, including a New Transcript of the Scholia in 
the Codex Venetus Marcianus 474. By W. J. M. STARKIE, 
Hon. Litt.D., Kc. Svo. 12s. net. [Classical Library. 


Charterhouse Sermons. By GERALD H. 
RENDALL, B.D., Litt.D., LL.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


History of Economic Thought. 
A Critical account of the origin and development of the 
economic theories of the leading thinkers in the leading 

By LEWIS H. HANEY, Ph.D. Crewn 8vo. 
83. 6d. net. [Txz2n-% 

Piant Physiology. With Special reference to 

By BENJAMIN M. DUGGAR, Ph.D. 

[Tuesday. 


nations. 


plant production. 
Crown Svo, 7s. net. 
A BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
While Caroline was Growing. 
By JOSEPHINE D. BACON. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Sccond and Revised Edition. 
Physical Optics. by rozerT w. woop, 
LL.D. Fully Dlustrated. Svo. 22s. net. 
THIRD ENGLISH EDITION. 
Theoretical Chemistry from the 
Standpoint of Avogadro’s Rule and Ther- 
modynamics. By Professor WALTER NERNST, Ph.D. 
Revised in accordance with the sixth German Edition by H. T. 
TIZARD. Third English Edition. 8vo. 15s. net. [Immediately- 


The Essentials of Psychology. 
3y W. B. PILLSBURY, Professor of Psychology, University 
of Michigan. 


5s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON. 


Crown Svo. 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY 
OF CURRENT ENGLISH. 


Adapted by H. W. FOWLER and F. G. FOWLER 
from the Oxford Dictionary. 


Large crown 8vo, pp. xii+l044, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; also on thin 
= in quarter pigskin, 5s, net; in half morocco, gilt top, 
. Gd, net. 


Athenaeum.—* The difficult work of compression has been well done and the 
1,044 pages of vocabulary lefore us thus present a conspectus of Enclish such 
as has never before been attempted in « single volume. Special attention is 
due to the masterly avalysis of common words used in a number of senses,” 








PUBLISHED TO-DAY. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By C. R. L. FLETCHER and RUDYARD 
KIPLING. 


Containing 23 original poems by Rudyard Kipling bearing on 
the various periods of history; 15 coloured plates and 12 
black and white illustrations, by Henry Ford, and 7 maps. 
4to. 7s. 6d. net. 





IRELAND UNDER THE NORMANS, 
1169-1216. By G. H. ORPEN. Two vols. Svo, with two 
maps. 2is, net. 





CAESAR’S CONQUEST OF GAUL. 


PART I.—Containing a Narrative of the Conquest and of the 
Events which led up to it. PART II.—-Comprising a Series 
of Articles on the Questions of Gailic and Gallo-Roman 
History—Ethnological, Geographieal, Political, Military, ete.— 
relating to the Narrative. By T. RICE HOLMES. 

8vo. Illustrated with a Photogravure Portrait of Julius 
Caesar, a map of Gaul, eight plans, and a few diagrams. Second 
Edition, revised throughout and largely rewritten. 24s. net, 





SiX TOWN CHRONICLES OF ENGLAND. 


Edited from manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, the Library 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the Library of the Marquis of Bath at Longleat. 
Now printed for the first time, with an Introduction and 
Notes by R. Flenley. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





CODEX SINAITICVS PETROPOLITANUS. 


The New Testament. The Epistie of Barnabas 
and the Shepherd of Hermas. 


Preserved in the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg, now repro- 
duced in facsimile from Photographs by HELEN and KiR- 
SOPP LAKE, with a Description and Introduction to the 
History of the Codex, By KIRSOPP LAKE. 


1. Inastout bor, allowing the leaves to be turned without 
removing the book ... on : . - £8 Ss. net, 
(a) folded sheets, uusewn, or (b) bound iu paper wrapper. 
2 Buckram, gilt lettering ane on om ont a oe £9 9s, net. 
3. Half morocco, gilt lettering ... £10 10s. net. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President of 
Columbia University, Member of the American Academy 
of Arts aud Letters. 

Cloth, 12mo. Third Thousand. 4s. 6d. net. 
A profound and brilliant exposition of philosophy, its method 
and its problems, with special reference to the distinction 
between slinay and science. 


Just Published. New Edition, 


“In my opinion it marks an epoch in the history of higher education, It 
sounds philosophy with the clear and inspiring tones oi a trumpet.”—The late 
William T. Harris, U.S. Commissioner of Educaticn. 

“T know of no book in which the relations of science and philosophy are ex- 
pressed so lucidly, and as I venture to think convinciesly, in so short a com- 
pass. It is delightfal when one comes across philosophic thought in such 
literary form.’’—The late S. H. Butcher, Esq., M.P. 

“ Sie entwerfen in grossen Ziigen ein so ausgezeichnuectes Bild von der Philo- 
sophie und ihren Aufgaben dass es jeden dem dic Plilosophie den innersten 
Kern des Lebens bedeutet, mit herzlicher und dankbarer Freade erfillen wird,”” 
— Professor Rudolf Eucken, University of Jena. 

“ Most illuminating and instructive.”—Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, Bishop of 
Tennessee. 


“It will be for the rejuvenation of the study, and also for our saving as a 
ople, if this exalted conception of philosophy cau prevail.”—Professor Edwina 
. Starbuck, State University of Iowa. 


*« Mit lebhafter innerer Theilnahme habe ich diese selijne and gedankeavolle 
Rede gelesen.’’—Professor Dr. E. Hisserl, University of Gottingea. 
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FROM CONSTABLE’S LIST 


The Publishers are receiving continuous complaints 
that the public cannot obtain copies of . 


2 Vots. My Life by 31/6 net. 
RICHARD WAGNER 





and they beg herewith to give notice that there is, |- 


and has been since publication, an ample supply 
and therefore any delay in procuring copies is quite 


without reason. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


WHAT IS AND WHAT MIGHT BE 


By Edmond G. A. Holmes. 4s. 6d. nct. 
Westminster Gazette: ‘This is oue of those rare books which no one who 
has the welfare of his country at heart can afford to leave unstudied.” 
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on the TIBETAN STEPPES 16s.nct W.N. Fergusson 
ACROSS the ROOF of the WORLD = 1%.uct_ P.T. Etherton 
NOVA SCOTIA 10s. 6d, net Beckles Willson 
‘SHEPHERDS OF BRITAIN 7.+d.0ct Adelaide Cosset 


THE WORLD OF DREAMS 7s. 6d. net Havelock Ellis 
THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET Peter Harding, m.v. 


. €d. net. (Second Edition.) 





33 NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION _ 


THE LONG ROLL Mary Johnston 


Tur Datty News: ‘ Miss Mary Johnston once again throws herself vehe- 
mently and with spirit into a subject which in her hands is always exciting and 
richly colou .. romantic, fascinating incidents, dramatic with quick 
movement, picturesquely alive with strongly.marked personalities. Her vigour 
and her strenuousness never abate. Every action is to be made big with 
destiny. Every scene is pregnant, every voice in the air is an alarm; even the 
stillness of the night is fraught-with omen. There is a wonderful vitality and 
euthusiasm poured out in these pages.” 


QUEED Sydnor Harrison 


Tur Orserver says: ‘‘ The freshness, the simplicity, the spirits, and the 
charm of the book are quite captivating.” 

Tur Morninc Leaper says: ‘The book is mature in every way.... 
Kindliness, tolerance, sympathy, hope, these are the keynotes of a simple and 
extraordinarily enjoyable novel.” 

Tur Dam.y News says: “If one should wish to know what America is like 
here is a book to read.” 

Tue Datwy Tevecrarn: “Very delightful and rare tale. It is a dis- 
tinguished, human, delicious piece of work. . . . 1t is impossible to describe 
the charm or to appraise accurately the worth of the volume.” 

Tur Darty Curonicte: ‘“ We are glad, wholeheartedly, to recommend 
* Queed ' as an entertaining, well-told and cutirely attractive novel.” 


‘THE BROKEN PHIAL a Percy White 
THE MARRIACE GF BARBARA Frankfort Moore 


THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF 

JOHN CARRUTHERS Sir Edmund C. Cox 
THE HONOURABLE PECCY Cc. B. Lancaster 
WELLS BROTHERS Andy Adams 
CEOFFREY SANCLAIR Horace Caradoc 
‘MRS. ELMSLEY Hector Munro 
VITTORIA VICTRIX W. E. Norris 
THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA Bernard Shaw 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM 
: Mrs. Ceorge Wemyss 


3rd Impression within a few weeks of publication. 


Just Published. T 2s. 6d. net. 


OXFORD & CAMBRIDGE REVIEW 


Edited by RICHARD JOHNSON WALKER. 
Contents of July (1911) Number :— 
THE UNIONIST PARTY AND THE REFERENDUM. 
The Earl of Selborne, K.G. 
CONSERVATISM AND THE PROBLEM OF GOVERNMENT. 
The Rt. Hon. F. E. Smith, K.G., M.P. 
PIUS X. AND THE CATHOLICS OF FRANCE. 3 
Leonece de Grandmaison. (Editor of “ Les Etudes.”) 
WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT AND DISENDOWMENT. 
The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, D.D. 
THE OLD SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The Rev. F. W. Bussell, D.D. (Vice-Principal of Brasenose.) 
UNIONISM AND STATE INSURANCE. Sir William Bull, M.P. 
MEDIZVAL BYWAYS. III.—CORONATIONS. L. F. Salzmann, F.S.A. 
CHRISTIANITY .AND LANGUAGE. The Rev. R. &. Gales. 
A FRAGMENT OF GREEK MUSIC. The Rev. R. J. Walker. 
THE MIRACLE, Oswald R. Dawson. 
THE REFORM OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. ‘* Magister Regens.” 


SOCIALISM AND THE UNDE’ &. RADUATE. J. H. Allen. 
, (Pres. of the Cambridge Union, Easter Term, 1911.) 


London: CONSTABLE & Co. Ltd. 10 Orange Street W.C. 
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TALKS .ABOUT OURSELVES: simple 
- Teachin in Hygiene and Physiology, }; 
KATHLEEN FALMOUTH. With a Frontispiece by 'T. & 
GOTCH, and many Illustrations, Cloth extra, gilt, xvi’ 4, 
350 pages. Cr. 8vo. Is. 6d. net. : 


The Lancet (July 8, 1911), says :—‘‘ Lady Falmouth is to be c 

upon a thoroughly sensible little work. The ‘talks’. .- make ep. hee 
which is a happy blend of thoroughness and simplicity. .. Her methods ; f 
presenting physiological facts are quite original, while they are devised in the 
proper way to arrest the reader's attention. . .. There is no doubt that chil 
—— who have Seep Soret Pgs : life from_the standpoint indicate 
in these pages wi extremely likely to make good citizens, : 

healthy individuals.” of . and happy aud 


By the Hon. ROBERT P. PORTER. 

THE TEN REPUBLICS: An Introduction 
to the South American Series in Porter's 
Progress of Nations. By ROBERT P. PORTER 

of the Editorial Staff of The Times. With 12 Maps. Cloth 
extra, gilt, x + 294 pages. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 











By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


INDIA THROUGH THE AGES: A Popular 
History of Hindustan. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
of “On the Face of the Waters,” &. With 7 Maps. Second 
Edition. Cloth extra, gilt, xvi + 360 pages. Cr. 8yo, 
4s. 6d. , 

” ¢ Certain to obfaia e permanent vogue in all schools that aim at something 

more than the common perfunctory teaching of history.’’— “ 

Contemporary Review, 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF LOCAL HISTORY AND ANTIQUI- 
TIES. By J.E. MORRIS, M.A., Litt.D., and HUMFREY 
JORDAN, B.A. With 64 Illustrations. Cloth extra, gilt, 
xvi + 400 pages. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. : 

RELICS AND MEMORIALS OF LONDON 
TOWN. By J. S. OGILVY. With 52 Coloured Plates 
by the Author. 4to. Richly bound in cloth gilt, gilt top, 
25s. net. 

Uniform with RELICS AND MEMORIALS OF LONDON CITY. By the 


same Artist and Author. The Original Paintings for both these volumes have 
been purchased by Mr, J. PIERPONT MORGAN, 





NATURE BOOKS. 


ALPINE PLANTS OF EUROPE, together 
with Cultural Hints. By HAROLD STUART 
THOMPSON, F.L.S. With 64 Coloured Plates (311 Figures), 
Cloth extra, gilt, xvi + 288 pages. Large 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

[Now Ready. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 

BRITISH FUNGI. By GEORGE MASSEE. 40Coloured Plates. 

BRITISH TREES AND SHRUBS. By E. T. COOK. 24 Col- 
oured Plates, and 73 Lilustrations. 

ROUND THE YEAR WITH NATURE, By W. J. Claxton. 24 
Coloured Plates, and 200 Illustrations. [ Immediately. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 
By ERNEST PROTHEROE. 24 Coloured Plates, and nearly 
300 Illustrations. [Just out. 

JOHNS’S BRITISH BIRDS. Revised by J. A. OWEN. 64 
Coloured Plates, by W. FOSTER. 

JOHNS’S FLOWERS OF THE FIELD. Revised by C. ELLIOTT. 
92 Coloured Plates by E.N. GWATKIN, With New Supple- 
ment on Grasses, and 4 Coloured Plates. 

BRITISH _BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 
70 Coloured Plates. 

BRITISH FERNS. By C.T. DRUERY. 40 Coloured Plates, 95 
Plates, and other Illustrations. [Already published. 

By FREDERIC M. HALFORD. _ - ‘ 

MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
DRY FLY. By F. M. HALFORD. With 9 Coloured 
Plates of Fly-Patterns, 17. Photogravures, and 18 Coloured 
Colour-Standards. 8vo, buckram, 15s. net. 

The Edition de Luxe, in Two Volumes (£5 5s. net), is entirely 
sold out." - ’ ; 
SUPPLEMENTARY TO “MULHALL.” 

THE NEW DICTIONARY OF STAT- 
ISTICS: A Complement to the Fourth 
Edition of Mulhall’s “Dictionary of 


By W. E. KIRBY. 











Statistics.” By AUGUSTUS D. WEBB. B.Sc. 
(Econ.), F.S.S. Half-bound extra, gilt, xii + 682 pages. 
Sup. roy. 8vo, 21s, net. 


** The range of subjects is simply enormous. . . . Altogether, Mr. Webb lias 
produced an invaluable and most welcome book, one we have long ~~ oe F 
—The Standard. 
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